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HERE was once an American man of letters 
whom it seems to us we might fairly 
describe as equally ‘‘ noticing,’ witty and 
wise. He has been the subject of many pens, 
mostly concerned with his ideas, and we should 
need to read all that has been written of him 
before we could be sure that (in what we are 
about to do) we are not the first to do justice 
to his shrewdness of observation. If a man 
is to be known by his style, who is the author 
of the following passages ? 


Fine society is only a self-protection against the 
vulgarities of the street and the tavern. 


... No man is fit for society who has fine 
traits... One protects himself by solitude, and 
one by courtesy, and one by an acid, worldly man- 
ner... Dante was very bad company, and was 
never invited to dinner. 


The enthusiast is introduced to polished scholars in 
society, and is chilled and silenced by finding him- 
self not in their element... But if he finds the 
scholar apart from his companions, it is then the 
enthusiast’s turn, and the scholar has no defence, 
but must deal on his terms. 


Intellectual men pass for vulgar, and are timid and 
heavy with the elegant. But, if the elegant are also 
intellectual, instantly the hesitating scholar is in- 
spired, transformed, and exhibits the best style of 
manners. 


Do not think the youth has no force, because he 
cannot speak to you and me. Hark ! in the next 
room who spoke so clear and emphatic? It seems 
he knows how to speak to his contemporaries. 


(With an inspiring visitor). We talk better than 
we are wont. We have the nimblest fancy, a richer 
memory, and our dumb devil has taken leave for 
the time. For long hours we can continue a series 
of sincere, graceful, rich communications, drawn 
from the oldest, secretest experience, so that they 
who sit by, of our own kinsfolk and acquaintance, 





shall feel a lively surprisé at our unusual powers. 


I cannot go to the houses of my nearest relatives, 
because I do not wish to be atone. 


(At a public meeting). The eloquence of one 
stimulates all the rest, some up to the speaking- 
point, and all others to a degree that makes them 
good receivers and conductors, and they avenge 
themselves for their enforced silence by increased 
loquacity on their return to the fireside. 


Self-respect is the early form in ‘which* greatness 
appears. . . The porter or truckman refuses a re- 
ward for finding your purse, or for pulling you 
drowning out of the river. Thereby, with the ser- 
vice, you have got a moral lift. 


What is odious but noise, and people who scream 
and. bewail? people whose vane points always east, 
who live to dine, who send for the doctor, who 
coddle themselves, who toast their feet on the 
register, who intrigue to secure a padded chair, and 
a corner out of the draught. 


There are people who can never understand a trope, 
or any second or expanded sense given to your 
words, or any humor; but remain literalists, after 
hearing the music, and poetry, and rhetoric, and 
wit, of seventy or eighty years. 

‘Tis wonderful how soon a piano gets into a log- 
hut on the frontier. You would think they found 
it under a pine-stump. With it comes a - Latin 
grammar. 

The communities hitherto founded by Socialists. . . 
are only possible by installing Judas as steward. 
The rest of the offices may be filled by good bur- 
gesses. The pious and charitable proprietor has a 
foreman not quite so pious and charitable. 

The boy grown up on the farm, which he has never 
left, is said in the country to have had no chance, 
and boys and men of that condition look upon 
work ona railroad, or drudgery in a city, as 
opportunity. 

A large part of our habitual actions are uncon- 


sciously done, and most of our necessary words are 
unconsciously said. 


WRITING of Alice Meynell, and comparing 

and contrasting her with Emerson, Pat- 
more said that the ‘‘ transcendentalism ”’ of 
the American writer ‘‘ afforded a.far easier 
field than that chosen by the English lady. 
It is very easy to speak splendidly and pro- 
fusely about things which transcend speech ; 
but to write beautifully, profitably and origin- 
ally about truths which come home to every- 
body, and which everybody can test by com- 
mon sense, . . is a very different attainment.’’ 
With this in mind, we offered our readers a 
fortnight ago two passages, one to be allotted 
to each. And where, in the passages quoted 
above, is the ‘‘ transcendentalism’’? And 
where the ‘‘ homiletic cadence ’’ which Mr. G. 
M. Young charged upon Emerson ? 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 


ARRANGING THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 
({EORGE Saintsbury, a critic who seldom 
or never misses the mark, held that 
‘‘the mania of the later Greek-writing folk 
for classification and ticketing has done not 
a little harm here.’? Even the Love Poems 
he wished to have not in bulk, ‘‘ like a menu 
entirely composed of ‘ sweets,’’’ but inter- 
spersed with others—one of the pieces on 
Myron‘s cow (of which there are thirty in a 
bunch and others later), or a not too success- 
ful epitaph. If he had been a millionaire, 
or could have got hold of one, such a re-shuf- 
fled Anthology would have been a first charge 
on his resources, My experience is the same. 
After wading through that deplorable 
Twelfth Book ascribed to Strats, I wish never 
to hear again the lovely name of Ganymede. 
What a comfort to think that when Rosalind 
adopted it she had never heard of Strato! 
And I am badly bored by page after page of 
inscriptions on wash-houses, public and 
private. One gets the impression that Eliza- 
beth occupied the various beds of England 
less persistently than Venus used the baths 
of the Eastern Empire; and naturally, 
having fewer years at her disposal. Seven 
hundred and forty-eight epitaphs on end are 
no joke; after only three hundred and fifty- 
eight of the Dedicatory sort the wearied 
Greek scribe wrote “‘ lono enough, in all con- 
science.’” Then there is a minor nuisance, 
when we meet a string of epigrams by rival 
bards on a single anecdote more or less pic- 
turesque. And there are within the main 
sections other long stretches on the same 
topic. 

How did the present arrangement arise? 
In the first century before our era Meleager 
of Gadara made the first collection and 
invented the name. At that time Gadara 
was a seat of high culture, a second Athens, 
“Attica in Syria’’ Meleager calls it. He 
was a true poet if not of the highest order, 
and it is sad to think that the sweet singer’s 
town is now remembered chiefly for the sake 
of those ill-inspired, misguided swine. His 
arrangement was alphabetical, as was that of 
the next collector, Philippus of Thessalonica, 
a hundred years later; and even after all the 
later re-hashing our texts have still several 
long stretches of poems in alphabetical order. 
Those two benefactors of letters, then, saw no 





reason for arranging by subjects. But 
another century slogan, and Strato of Sardis 
began that method by collecting from his pre. 
decessors the amatory poems of a certain type 
in the Musa Puerilis, adding more of his 
own and others—no very propitious ‘begin- 
ning. The supplement made by Diogenianus 
contained mainly satirical epigrams, and 
the subject method was adopted by Agathias 
the next collector and by all his successors. 

Has the alphabetical method now no chance 
of success? Are we too deeply infected by 
that mania for classification? To most 
English readers to-day the Anthology inevit- 
ably means Dr. Mackail’s admirable Selec- 
tions—there is no Greek text to compete with 
it—which he has arranged under a more 
intelligent choice of subject-headings. The 
charming renderings by H. Macnaghten and 
F. L. Lucas are similarly arranged. And 
when the total number of epigrams is so dras- 
tically cut down, there is clearly less chance 
of boring the reader. It must be remembered, 
too, that these volumes profess only to skim 
some of the cream, and as Saintsbury wished 
to have his sweets given an edge by some 
admixture of the less sweet—it will have 
been noticed that ‘‘ a not too successful epi- 
taph ’’ had some interest for him—so other 
readers may enjoy an occasional sip of the 
milk; few will want the water, or worse. It 
is probably a matter of one’s mental make- 
up. Without some mechanical guide the 
reshuffling that Saintsbury desired becomes 
an appalling problem. Perhaps the rule 
should not be quite hard and fast. For 
example, the two poems on Agathias 
cat that ate his tame partridge might well 
come together. So might Meleager’s two 
addresses to the mosquito. But I would not 
suggest that all the poems on cicadas should 
come in a block.. That is just what one wants 
to avoid. <A serious dedication might be 
followed by a mock one, and I will end with 
an illustration. 

Damoetas’ Offering. 
“in the metre of Catullus ” 

Seaweed-haunting Priapus of the beaches, 

The old deep-measuring fisherman Damoetas, 

Moulded like to a rock by sea belaboured, 

Ocean huntsman, a very leech of shore crags, 

Consecrated his nets to thee, divine one, 

Nets with which he had comforted his ar 


A Parody. : 


To the Syrian Goddess Heliodorus offered in her 
shrine : ; 
His net worn out by fruitless exploration of the 


brine, : 
Innocent of fish-murder, but it slaughtered sea- 
weed fine. 6, 24 
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Nore.—Fish were sacred to the Dea Syria, 
Atargatis. I have ventured to heighten the 
burlesque a little, writing ‘‘ murder’’ for 
“capture,’”’ and ‘slaughter ’’ for ‘‘ gather.” 


GeOoRGE G. LOANE. 


* HIDE-AND-SEEK ” SATIRES OF THE 
RESTORATION AND XVIII-CENTURY. 


()NE of the most ingenious of the numerous 
satiric devices of the Restoration and 
eighteenth century was that of the ‘‘ hide-and- 
seek’’ satire (if one may call it so for lack of 
a better name). These brief pieces purported 
to have been hidden by the satirist in some 
carefully selected, significant spot, there to 
await certain discovery by either (1) the speci- 
fic victim or victims, or (2) certain knowing 
and interested persons, or (3) members of the 
less-concerned general public. Like the old 
Roman Pasquils surreptitiously fastened over- 
night to the Pasquin or Pasquil statue, these 
lines were supposedly found nailed over outer 
doors and gates, on pillars, over lintels and 
on chamber-doors, attached to tapestry hang- 
ings, slipped behind pictures, folded in the 
lids of snuff-boxes, written on fly-leaves of 
favourite books, concealed in old ruins, 
scratched on window-panes, and even stuffed 
into His Majesty’s royal pocket. 

In most cases the device seems very patently 
to have been only an interesting adopted 
fiction, popular because it suggested a little 
drama of sorts; in other instances, the scheme 
was evidently carried out in good earnest. 
From the satirist’s point of view, of course, 
such a device was recommended by various 
circumstances: (1) such ‘‘ hide-and-seek ”’ 
satires, being anonymous and passing through 
no stranger’s hands, could be excessively 
sharp and bold and precisely to the point, 
without recourse to protective allegory or 
linguistic veiling of any sort; (2) if hidden 
with foresight and judiciousness, they could 
be sure of reaching their marks with more 
rapidity and certainty than most satires 
which then circulated from hand to hand ; 
and (3) they often stung their victims into 
composing either separate answers or addi- 
tions to the original lines and into public- 
izing those answers or additions, a clear proof 
to the satirist that his dart had struck home 
and drawn red blood. 


Many of these pieces are point-blank 


criticisms of high-ranking Church and govern- 
ment officials and of British administrative 
policy, e.g., ‘The Wolf Justice. Being cer- 
Scroggs 


tain Verses fixt upon the L.C.J. 





Chamberdoor’’ ‘ Poems on Affairs of State, 
From 1640 to this present Year 1704, Written 
by the greatest Wits of the Age’ (London, 
1697 1707, 4 vols.], iii [1704] 187-8). 

Here lives the Wolf Justice, a Butcherly Knave, 
Who Protestants gaols, but the Papists do’s save. 
He’s a bold Persecutor contrary to Laws 

Of all that dare write . - Protestant Cause. 

etc. 


and the 10-line ‘‘ Stanza put on Westminster- 
Hall-Gate”’ (ibid, p. 237): 
When Nature’s God for our Offences dy’d, 
Among the Twelve one Judas did reside, 
Here’s Twelve assembled for the Nation’s Peace, 
Among which Twelve, Eleven are Judasses. 
One’s true to Trust, but all the rest accord 
With Jews and Pagans o betray their Lord, 

etc 


Most famous of the group, perhaps, is the 
Karl of Rochester’s “‘ Satyr. Which the King 
took out of his Pocket ’’ (‘ Collected Works 
of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,’ ed. John 
Hayward {London, 1926], pp. 91-3), lines 
which, despite their obscenity, contain solid 
political counsel and that injunction to sound 
reason implicit or explicit in all satire. If 
Charles will but put aside the Duchess of 
Cleveland, argues Rochester, 

Then thou may’st once more tast of happiness ; 
Each one will Love Thee and the Parliament 

Will their unkind and stubborn Votes repent, 

And at your Feet lay open all their Purses, 

And give you all their Prayers unmix’d with Curses. 
All this I wish, altho’ I’m not your Friend, 

Till like a Child you promise to amend; 

If not, you’ll find your subjects Rugged stuff, 
But now I think on’t, I have said enough. 


Jonathan Swift and his engagingly face- 
tious crony, Dr. Delany, took special delight 
in scattering satirical verses about for others 
to find. The Dean is said to have left a goodly 
number of trifling lines on the window-panes 
of ‘‘ neat little ale-houses’’ between Dublin 
and London, e.g. ‘‘ At the Sign of the Four 
Crosses’’ (‘ The Poems of Jonathan Swift,’ 
ed. Harold Williams [Oxford 1937, 3 vols. ], 
ii, 403-4): 

To the Landlord. 


There hang three crosses at thy door: 
Hang up thy. wife, and she'll make four. 


But satirical lines sometimes appeared on 
the cold north glass of the Deanery windows 
themselves, e.g. ‘‘ Written on the Deanery- 
Window of: St. Patrick’s, Dublin, by Dr. 
Delany ’’ (‘ Miscellaneous Poems, Original 
and Translated, By Several Hands.’ Pub- 
lished by Matthew Concanen {London, 1724], 
pp. 137-8): 
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Are the Guests of this House still doom’d to be 
cheated? 

Sure, the Fates have decreed, they by Halves should 
be treated. 

In the Days of good John [the late Dean], if you 
came here to dine, 

You had Choice of good Meat, but no Choice of 
good Wine. 

In Jonathan’s Reign, if you came here to eat, 

You have Choice of good Wine, but no Choice of 
good Meat. 

O Jove, then how fully might all Sides be bless’d, 

Wouldst Thou but agree to this humble Request ; 

Put both Deans in one, or if that’s too much 
Trouble, 

Instead of the Dean, make the-Dean’ry double. 

The piece, ‘‘ Apollo, to Dean Swift. By Him- 

self ’’ (1721), is Swift’s own sprightly account 

of the ‘‘ treachery ’’ (‘ Poems,’ ed. Williams, 

i, 262-6) : 

.... that Traytor Delaney... . 

On Tuesday the Ninth, seditiously came, 

With a certain false Traitress, one Stella by Name, 

To the Dean’ry House, and on the North Glass, 

Where for fear of the Cold, I never can pass; 

Then, and there, Vi & Armis, with a_ certain 
Utensil, 

Of Value five Shillings, in English a Pencil; 

Did maliciously, falsely, and traiterously write, 

Whilst Stella aforesaid stood by with the Light; 

My Sister has lately deposed upon Oath, 

That she stopt in her Course to look on them both; 

That Stella was helping, abetting, and aiding, 

And still as he writ, stood smiling and reading ; 

That her eyes were as bright as our self at Noon- 


Day; 
But wr craell black Locks, were all mingled with 
rey. 

The following title-list,! although it num- 
bers only some two score and ten of what must 
total a very considerable number of these 
“* hide-and-seek ’’ pieces, indicates, I think, 
that the scheme was sufficiently popular and 
diversified over the period from approxim- 
ately 1675 to 1750 to be termed a bona fide 
satiric device of the age. (The letters follow- 
ing each title indicate its source.) 

1, ‘‘ Over Lord Salsbury’s Door, 1686.’’ ‘ P. 
of S.’, i, 150.2 

2. ‘Over the Lord Dover’s Door, 1686.”’ 
Ibid., i, 149. 

3. ‘‘ On Baster-day ’87 this was found fixt 
on the King’s Chappel Door.’’ Ibid., i, 156. 

4. ‘*The Parliament-House to be Lett, 
1678.”’ Ibid., i, 199. 

5. ‘‘ Essay written over his Door Upon an 





1 Most of the items listed in this note have been 
collected in the libraries of Harvard University, 
notably Houghton Rare Book Library, during my 
tenure of the Vassie James Hill Fellowship of the 
American Association of University Women. 

2 ‘Poems on Affairs of State’: From the Time 
of Oliver Cromwell, to the Abdication of K. James 
the Second, Volume I (London, 1703). 








| Institution and Induction.”’ IJbid., i, 151, 


6. ‘“‘ A Stanza lately put upon Tyburn.” 
Ibid., i, 135. Ss Bg oe 

7. ‘‘ Some Verses found in the Ruins of the 
Privy Garden, which were carried to the 
Gentleman Usher, written in a Scroll: of 
Parchment.”’ Ibid., ii, 273.5 

8. ‘“ Found on the Church-Door at White 
hall, January 30, 1696.”’ Ibid., ii, 267. 

9. “A Satyr upon the French King, 
written after the Peace was concluded at Res- 
wick, Anno 1697, by a Non-swearing Parson, 
and said to be dropt out of his Pocket at Sam’s 
Coffee-house.’’ Ibid., ii, 258. 

10. ‘‘ A Satyr by the E. of Rochester, which 
K. Charles took out of his Pocket.’’ Ibid., 
ii, 192. 

1l. ‘‘ The Wolf Justice. Being certain 
Verse fixt upon the L.C.J. Scroggs’ Chamber 
door: By the same.’”’ [Samuel College]. ‘P. 
of S.’, iii, 187.4 

12. “A Bill on the H. of Commons Door, 
April the 15, 1680.’’ Ibid., iii, 203. 

13. ‘‘ A Stanza put on Westminster-Hall- 
Gate.” Ibid., iii, 237. 

14. “ The Negative Prophecy, found under 
the Ruins of Whitehall.’ Ibid., iii, 388. 

15. ‘‘ Verses written at Althrop by the Lord 
Halifax, in a Blank Leaf of a Waller, wpon 
seeing the old Lady Sunderland’s Picture by 
Vandyke.”’ JIbid., iii, 396. 

16. ‘‘ Fix’d on a Church Door.’’ ‘P. on 
8.0.’ pp. 154-6.5 

17. ‘‘ The Inscription, which was lately 
found on a large Marble Pillar Amongst some 
Ruins at Whitehall, ‘ In perpetuam Infamiae 
Memoriam Thomae Wolsaei’.’”? ‘CC. of P.’ 


pp. 19-23.6 


~s 





3 ‘ Poems on Affairs of State,’ from the Reign of 
K. James the First to this Present Year 1703, 
Volume II (London, 1703). This satire (No. 7) 
seems to be the same as another variously men- 
tioned, ‘‘ A Prophecy found on Friday the 29th of 
January, 1696, by some workmen digging up the 
ruins of the Privy-Garden, and by them carry’d to 
the Usher of the Black Rod, as it was written in a 
scroll of Parchment. ‘* Other similar satiric pro- 
phecies, often referred to, are these: ‘‘ A Prophecy 
found in a vault in Lambeth Chapel,” “ Prophecy 
found under the Trees and Bench in St. James 
Park the 12th of June, 1694, engraved in Copper, 
and carry’d to my Lord Chamberlain, by Sargeant 
Bancroft’; and ‘“‘A Prophecy found under the 
Foundation of the Chapel of Willingford House, 
engraved on Lead and discovered on Saturday the 
2nd of June, 1694, and sent by T. Povey, Esq., to 
the Lord Mayor, who proclaim’d a Fast thereon. 

4 ‘Poems on Affairs of State.’ 

5 [Jonathan Smedley], ‘ Poems on Several Occa- 
sions ’ (London, 1721). : 

6 ‘ A Collection of Poems on Several Occasions; 
Publish’d in the Craftsman.’ By Caleb D’Anvers 
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18. ‘‘ Written on the Deanery-Window of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, by Dr. Delany ’’ (1721). 
‘M.P.’, pp. 137-8.7 

19. ‘‘ Another. 
Ibid., pp. 138-9. 

20. ‘‘ Verses wrote on one of the Windows 
of Dr. Delany’s House at Delville’”’ (attribu- 
ted to Swift). Ibid., pp. 242-3. 

21. ‘‘ Fix’d on St. James’s Gate” (attri- 
buted to Swift). ‘P. of J.S.’, iii, 1139.8 

22. ‘‘ An Epitaph on the Bishop of Sarum ”’ 
(attributed to Swift and said to have been 
written in chalk on a tombstone in Salisbury 
close during Bishop Burnet’s tenure of the 
see). Ibid., iii, 1148-9, 

23. ‘‘ Verses left in a Window of Dublin 
Castle.’’ Ibid., ii, 368. 

24. ‘‘ Lines written on a Window in the 
Episcopal Palace at Kilmore.’’ Jbid., iii, 
1099-1100. 

25. ‘‘ A Paper put in ye Ks shoo”’ (attri- 
buted to Swift; transcribed into a copy of 
Harward’s ‘ Almanack’). Ibid., iii, 1058-60. 

26. ‘‘ A Paper found on ye Ks twallite 
[toilet] ’’ (attributed to Swift; also in Har- 
ward’s ‘ Almanack.’) Ibid., iii, 1058-60. 

27. ‘‘Celer ad Fervendum”’ (lines attribu- 
ted to Swift and now preserved written inside 
the lid of a pinchbeck snuff-box in the present 
Deanery of St. Patrick’s). Jbid., iii, 1151-2. 

28. ‘‘ Written under Nelly’s Picture.”’ 
‘R.W.’, p. 120.9 


By the same.’’ (1721). 


30. “Written on a Pane of Glass in a 


Country Inn Shortly after the Passing of the 
Window Tax.”’ ‘L.P.’, p. 661.10 

31. “ Verses written by a Lady under a 
Picture in the Temple of Dido, at Stowe, in 
a storm, to which she and some other Ladies 
were exposed by being very politely shown 
aes house during the rain.’”’ ‘M.M.’, 
i, 190. 


of Gray’s Inn, Esq. (London, 1731), bound in 
‘Various Poetical Tracts.” 1729-1731, in Widener 
Library, Harvard University. 

7* Miscellaneous Poems, 
lated, By several Hands.’ Published by Matthew 
Concanen (London, 1724). Diamond-writing, of 
course, was very popular in the eighteenth century in 
bo‘h England and America, especially for panegyric 
and romantic inscriptions. I have lately seen 
various examples of it in old houses in Concord 
and Cambridge. Diamond-written satires, however, 
seem to be relatively few. 

8‘The Poems of Jonathan Swift,’ ed. Harold 
Williams (Oxford, 1937, 3 vols.). 

9*The Collected Works of John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester” ed. John Hayward (London, 1926). 

10‘ The Laughing Philosopher... Trans. into 
our Vernacular English Tongue,’ John Bull, Esq., 
(London, 1825). 

11 *The Muse’s Mirrour. Being a Collection of 
Poems. . .’ (London, 1778, 2 vols.). 





Original and Trans- 


52. ‘* Verses copied from the Window of an 
obscure Lodging-House in the neighbourhocd 
of London.’’ IJbid., i, 79. 

33. ‘‘ Upon a Widow’s Wooden Tomb-stone 
in Hertfordshire... A Wag going by under- 
wrote.’’ Ibid., i, 49. 

34. “‘ Copy of a Will found in the house of 
an old Batchelor lately deceas’d.’’ ~ Ibid., ii, 
137-8. 

35. ‘‘Lines written by the 
Gloucester on Mr. Pope’s 
Twickenham Church . . 
Ibid., i, 15. 

36. ‘* Written under a Lampoon on a Win- 
93.12 


Bishop of 
Monument in 
. Poeta Loquitur.’” 


dow. By T. H.:I.” ‘F.M.’. p. 23. 
37. ‘“‘ Written on a Window. By T. H. I.’” 
Ibid., p. 155. 


38. ‘‘ Pinn’d to a Sheet, in which a woman 
stood to do Penance in Church.’”’ ‘ M.C.’, p. 
15.15 

39. ‘‘ Upon Something. Wrote under the 
Picture of Daphnis and Chloe.’’ Ibid., pp. 
20-1. 

40. ‘‘ Occasioned by seeing some Verses on 
Celia, wrote on a Pane of Glass.’’ ‘M.’, p. 
92.14 

41. “‘An Epigrammatic Descriptive Im- 
promptu, Written on the Window of an inn, 
at Birmingham.’’ ‘ P. by A.P.’, i, Sig. F 3.15 

42. ‘‘ An Epigram under the Picture of a 
Beau.”’ ‘W. of T.B.’, iv, 33.16 

43. ‘* Verses said to be fixed on the Gate at 
the Louvre in Paris, 1751.’’ ‘ D.C. of P.’, v, 
334-5. 17 

44. ‘‘ The Lady’s Resolve. Written on a 
Window soon after her Marriage, 1713.”’ ‘ L. 
and W.’, i, 126.18 

45. ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Answer. Answered, 
for Lord William Hamilton.’’ Ibid. i, 127. 

46. ‘‘ Lines written under the Picture of 
Colonel Charles Churchill.’’ [By Lady Mary 





12 * The Fugitive Miscellany. Being a Collection 
of Such Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse as are 
not in any other Collection ’ (London, 1774). 

13 ‘The Muses Choice: or, The Merry Fellow, 
Being a Collection of Wit and Humour. . .’ (Lon- 
don, 1754). 

14 * Musapaedia, or Meee Panes. Never Be- 
fore Printed. By Several Members of the Oxford 
Poetical Club, late of Eton and Westminster.’ (Lon- 
don, 1719, 2nd ed.). 

15 [John Williams] ‘ Poems by Anthony Pasquin ’ 
(London, 1795, 2 vols.). 

16 * Works of Mr. Thomas Brown, Serious 
and Comical, in Prose and Verse’ (London, 1720, 
4 vols., Sth ed.). 

17 ‘ A Collection of Poems in Six Volumes,’ ed. 
by Robert Dodsley (London, 1765). 

18 ‘ The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu,’ edited “by her great-grandson, Lord 





Wharncliffe, in three volumes’ (London, 1837). 
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W. Montagu; dated 20 June, 1733, and re- 
printed by Lord Wharncliffe from a 4% MS. 
of Political Songs. etc., collected by Lady 
Mary Finch]. I[bid., iii, 420. 


47. ‘‘ Written over a Gate.’’ ‘ W. of J.S.’ 
i, 135.19 

48. ‘‘ Epigram on Tonson.’’ [By John Dry- 
den]. ‘P.W. of J.D.’, p. 735,20 

49. ‘ Written in a Lady’s House-Book.’’ 


‘N.P.M.’, ii, 179.21 

50. ‘‘ Under a Ladies Picture. By another 
Hand.”’ ‘P.W, of C.S.’, p, 150.2 

51. ‘‘ Canidia Berstediana Anglice ’’ (to be 
fixed like Advertisements of Stage-Coachmen 
on all the Gates of London and Westminster). 
‘1.M.’, pp. 7-825 

52. ‘* Lines under the head of Mr. Timothy 
Thomas, chaplain to Lord Oxford.”’ ‘ P.W. 
of M.P.’, ii, F50.40,24 

53. ‘‘ Lines under Kit Christian, the seal- 
engraver’s head.’”’ Ibid, 


The device with its dozens of possible 
variations was easily and well-nigh endlessly 
put to the service of satire’s opposite, pane- 
gyric ; and laudatory verses purported to haye 
appeared everywhere—in my lady’s Waller, 
in her ‘‘ almanack,’’ on her pincushion 
‘« stuck with Pins in the figure of a Heart with 
a Dart through it,’’ under prints and por- 
traits by the score, on the walls of inns, on 
urns and garden seats, on grotto shrines, and 
on hundreds of panes of glass. Put to satire’s 
more restricted use, however, the device (which 








19 ‘ The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mul- 
grave, Marquis of Normanby, and Duke of Buck- 
ingham.’ In Two Volumes (London, 1723). J. 
Woodfall Ebsworth, editor of Vol. IV of the Rox- 
burghe ‘ Ballads’ (Hertford, 1882), notes (p. 564), 
“* When, in 1703, being made Duke of 8uckingham- 
shire, he had erected for himself in the Park the 
house, now known as Buckingham Palace, there 
flashed across the town brief Epigram for inscrip- 
tion on the gateway—‘ This is the House that Jack 
built !’ ” 

20 ‘ The Poetical Works of John Dryden,’ ed. G. 
R. Noyes (Cambridge ed., Boston and New York, 
1908). Excerpt from a letter of R. Powys to Mat- 
thew Prior, July 14, 1698: ‘* Mr. Godfrey Kneller 
has drawn at length the picture of your friend 
Jacob Tonson, which he shewed Mr. Dryden, who 
desired to give a touch of his pensill, and under- 
neath it writ these 3 verses’ (p. 735) 

21 [Ashley Cowper] ‘ The Norfolk 
cellany ’ (London, 1744, 2 vols.). 

22 ‘ The Poetical Works of the Honourable Sir 
Charles Sedley Baronet, and his Speeches in Parlia- 
ment. With a New Miscellany of Poems by several 


Poetical Mis- 


of the most Eminent Hands’ (London, 1707). 

23 ‘ The Illustrious Modern with a Commission to 
the Knight of the Solecisms ’ (London, 1718). 

24.‘ The Poetical Works of Matthew Prior,’ ed. 
R. Brimley Johnson (London, 1907, 2 vols.). 








is doubtless as old as antiquity itself) dis. 
played distinct possibilities and sposihe 


values. 
Mary Crarre Ranpotpr 
The University of North Carolina. i 


ENGLISH GRAVES AT TILIVICHE, 


At the reference clxv. 225 (30 Sept. 1933) 
“+ I mentioned the little oasis of Tiliviche, 
in the province of Tarapaca, Northern Chile. 
lat. 19° 50’ S., long. 70° W., where there is a 
small graveyard near the railway station of 
Zapiga for the use of the English residents 
in the nitrate district and adjacent ports, 
Additional ground was consecrated by Dr. 
Edward Francis Every, Bishop of the Falk- 
land Isles, in January 1905. 

With the help of the late James T. Hun- 
berstone, O.B.E., who was for many years 
warden of the Church of St, Michael and All 
Angels, Iquique, and President of the Tili- 
viche graveyard, I am able to give the names 
on the graves as entered on the original plan 
of the ground. A number of graves are with- 
out inscription. 

In funerals at which the English chaplain 
officiated, entries were made in the Register 
of Deaths kept at the Church in Iquique. It 
may be convenient to note here that this 
Church Register has no legal validity either in 
Chile or England. For legal proof of a 
death, a certificate would have to be obtained 
from the local civil registrar of Iquique or 
Pisagua, which (for England) would need 
the visé of the English vice-consul. 

The interments of our countrymen in Tili- 
viche are becoming fewer. The _ nitrate 
industry, which was largely created by 
English enterprise, is slipping, owing to our 
supineness, into the hands of foreigners. 
There are interesting remarks on the former 
predominant influence of Englishmen in the 
nitrate fields in Bishop Every’s ‘ South 
American Memories of Thirty Years’ (1933), 
pp. 19-20, Readers may remember W. H. 
Russell’s ‘ A Visit to Chile.’ 

The difficulty of tending these private 
burial grounds, where the English colony is 
shrinking, is discussed by Bishop Every in 
his book, pp. 184-6. Tiliviche is well cared 
for by the family of Adam Keith, the late 
caretaker. It is a quiet spot, green with 
alfalfa, and fed by springs from the Andean 
snow. 


Names. Year. 
Arrcuison, Inez 1882 
Arrcutson, J. Elvira 1885 





| Attan, Delmira M. (née Campbell) 1913 
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Names. 
Autan, E., mother of John Allan 
AskKwitTH, Capt, Leonard Henry 
Backus, Henry W. 
BawpeEN, Grace 
Bett, Robert Harold 
BripcrorD, Roland Alfred 
Burpus, Pedro Leon 
Crayton, Arthur 
Cooper, Max 
Cooper, Evelyn Isa 
Cooper, Fred. Charles 
CutsItL, Edward B. 
Doran, Gordon Clare 
Frrencn Davis, Fanny 
Frrencu Davis, D., husband of 
above 
Grey, Hector C. 
HarrinGtTon, Fred. P. 


Harrison, Major H. Hyde, aged 47 


Harvie, Thomas 

Harvey, Stenhouse Cranmer 

Hoce, Andrew 

Hoge, Mrs. 

Hoce, child of above 

HuMBERSTONE, Amy 

HumpersTonE, Irene Cecilia ,, 

HumMBERSTONE, Horace - 

Humperstone, Arthur & 

HumpersTone, Inez - 

Humserstone, C. Reginald _,, 

Jerrery, Francisco E. 

Jerrery, Roberto A. 

Keita, Adam, original proprietor 
of graveyard 

Kerirn, Adam, eldest son of above 

Lance, Beatrice May 

Lert, Lyndon W. 

McCrea, Henry M. 

Merepitu, Concha Pinto de 

Nertu, Fanny 

Nicuo.ts, John H. 

NinneEs, Elsie F. 

Norman, Denis Wallace Miller 

Nortu, Henry 

O’Connor, Gabrielle 

Onsen, Svernie H. 

Otsen, Harold H. 

Outram, Violet K. 

Outram, Irene J. 

Pueips, Avis Florence 

Purvis, Olivia Rosa 

Rose, James C. F. 

Srerte, George Seton 

Steere, Janet Hall 

Srepoen, Henry Victor 

Storr, Charles H. 

STraTHEARN, James H. 

Teare, Percy 











Died young 1881 


Year. 
1919 
1920 
1905 
1910 
1913 
1903 
? 
1907 


1906 ? 


1904 
1925 
1914 
1922 
1894 


1904 
1891 
1912 
1921 
1882 
1903 
1906 


1921 
? 
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. Names. Year. 
Wuitetecc, Thomas Davis 1896 
WHITELEGG, George, son of above 1885 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


TOWERS OF LOWICK. 


At the Conquest, Ivo de Taillebois, a Nor- 

man, was created Baron of Kendal, and 
received (inter alia) a portion of land lying 
between Kirkby Ireleth and the division 
called Furness Fells, on the S.E. side of 
Kirkby Moor, near the River Crake, now 
known as the Manor of Lowick. 

William de Lancaster, the 5th Baron of 
Kendal, granted the same to Robert de Turri- 
bus (Towers) in the reign of Henry II, and it 
was afterwards conveyed by Gilbert de Turri- 
bus to Williamj son of Robert de Loswic, in. 
the reign of John. 

This “family, who called themselves de 
Loswic, held the same lands, known as the 
Manor of Lowick, until it came to one John 
Ambrose in the reign of Henry VI, on his 
marriage with Isabell, the daughter and heir 
of William Towers, in which family it con- 
tinued by descent till a.p. 1684. 

At the Dissolution the Manor of Lowick, 
together with all the other lands in High 
Furness, were within the old Parish of Ulver- 
ston and although Chapelries were formed 
in different places and some records kept, it 
was not until the Registers of the Parish 
Church of Ulverstone were published by the 
then Rector, Canon Charles W. Bardsley, 
M.A., in 1886, that any reliable data of earlier 
dates were easily accessible, in which more 
than five hundred entries yelating to the 
Towers family, mostly of Lowick, are to be 
found up to a.p. 1800, or. thereabouts, since 
when no further entries haye been published. 

Although the Manor of Lowick pagsed to 
the Ambrose family there must have been a 
branch of the Towers family existing some- 
where, as the name has been spread throu 
out the towns and yillages of No janca- 
shire, Cumberland, and parts of Wegtmor- 
land. At the present time there’ a: n- 
dants living in Lowick, who claim’ to belong 
to the old family. 

There was a very strong colony in the 
Bentham, Hornby and Bolton-le-Sands dis- 
trict whose forebears spoke of ‘‘ haying come 
from the other side of the Bay ”’- (More- 
cambe), viz., Furness. 








There was a branch at Foree Forge, @ 
village near Lowick, and another known to 
be related at Whicham Hall, Cumberland. 
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Agriculture has always been and still is 
the chief occupation of the Towers family, 
branches of which are at present cultivating 
some of the largest holdings in the North and 
taking great interest in the improvement and 
breeding of Wensleydale sheep and Shire 
horses. 

The Church has claimed many of the 
family, as a glance at any good biographical 
dictionary will show, e.g., the Bishop of 
Peterborough, 1638, his son, William, Pre- 
bendary of the same, and others. 

The coat of ars of Thomas Towers of 
Bushy Park, Tipperary, who died in 1770, 
is enrolled in the College of Arms, London. 

William Towers was a preacher of the 
gospel at Huntingdon, and his portrait 
appears in the Methodist Magazine for 1813. 

William Henry Towers was minister of the 
Congregational Church, Bolton-le-Sands, and 
died in 1938. His brother, Thomas Towers, 
was Congregational minister of St. Leonards- 
on-Sea and died in 1940, leaving a son, also 
in the ministry. 

The Revd. Myles Towers, formerly of 
Everard Lodge, Lowick, died in 1883, and 
was buried with his other deceased relatives 
in the Parish Churchyard, Lowick. His 
cousin, James Towers, went out to Australia 
about 1850, with his wife and one child, and 
has not been heard of since. Admiral Towers 
is over in England now as head of the Ameri- 
can Naval Fleet. 

The name Towers is spread over the world 
at large. at present, in almost every walk of 
life, and information leading to the linking 
up of the various branches will be greatly 
appreciated for historical purposes, 


HisToRIcvs. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical Words.—Continued. 
3. Behind.the Curtain. 
c. The Performance. 
(iit) The Acting. 
1856-(1886). 
~ WinG ¢v) (ii). ‘Mimic Life,’ by Mrs. 
Ritchie, p. 323 (Boston, 1856): 

‘‘The aged pair were forced to ‘ wing’ (as 
it is called) all new parts; that is, to con 
them at the wings until summoned to 
appear upon the stage, and resume the 
study at every exit.” 

4. Miscellaneous. 


1844. 
Ben (contraction of 


BeneFit). Not in 








‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Thirty Years Passed Among 
the Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 30 (New 
York, 1844) : 

‘““ He’d take the rest [of the debt] out in 
tickets at the Ben.’’ 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 46 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864): 

“Some actors think nothing at all, upon 
the occasion of their ‘ben,’ of putting 
up four plays or so.’’ 

1824. 

BroaDs Worp-CoMBaT., Not. in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of J. Decastro,’ Ed. R. Hum- 
phreys, p, 47 (Sherwood Jones, 1824): 

‘‘ Between the principal savage and the 
sailor was a broadsword-combat.’’ 

1844. ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 
Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 76 (New 
York, 1844): 

‘““ Fighting broadsword combats to no par- 
ticular tune.”’ 

1856. 

CatcH-ApPpLausE, (Comb. I. 2). Not in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘Mimic. Life,’ by... Mrs. 
Ritchie, p. 133 (Boston, 1856): 

“She has found out the catch-applause 
curtsey already.’’ 

[May be solely U.S. word. ] 

1779-(1820). 

Comp Out (v) (63. n.) ‘ Memoirs of Tho- 
mas Holcroft,’ vol. iii, p. 250 (Longman, 
1816), quoting letter dated 30 Oct. 1779: 

** We have a new afterpiece of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s coming out this evening, ‘The 
Critic,’ from which we expect great 
things.”’ 

1816. Ibidem, vol. i, p. 277: 

“*The Noble Peasant (which afterwards 
came out at the Haymarket) was origin- 
ally intended to have been acted here.’ 

1900-(1904). 

CurtTaIn-Fatt (8 Supp.). ‘The Kendals’, 
by T. Edgar Pemberton, p. 276. (Pear- 
son, 1900): : 

‘* But he must be forgiven and at curtain- 
fall live happily ever after.’’ 

1849. 

Domus. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ The Theatrical 
Programme,’ No. 8, p. 60, 23 July 1849: 

‘* Very little interest appeared to be excited 
in the theatre... the first peeper 
through the curtain announced the fact 
of its being a ‘shy domus,’ which was 
replied to by ‘ What could you expect? 
there’ll be nothing till half-price.” 

1825-(1880). 


Dovste (sb) (3. m.). ‘The Life of an 
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note. (Pickering and Chatto, .1892, 

reprint of 1825 edition): 

“To play any of Shakespeare’s plays with- | 
out a double.’’ Footnote: ‘‘ By the word 
double is meant the necessity which often 
occurs in travelling companies, of the 
same individuals to personate two char- 
acters in the same performance.’’ 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 6 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864) ; 

“Requiring, in consequence, no end of 
‘doubles’ on the part of the utility 
folks.’’ 

1898. . 
Down Stace (prep.) (3). Net in ‘ O.E.D.’ 

‘The Actor Manager,’ by Leonard Mer- 
rick, p. 41 (Grant Richards, 1898) : 

“Tf she half-turned, and bent so, as she 
collapsed, it [her train] would fall 
‘down stage,’ and the ‘ picture would be 
excellent,’ ”’ 

1829. 

DraMatic CRITICISM. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘The Harlequin,’ No. 5, p. 38, 13 June 
1829: 

“The Parisians, who never do things by 
halves—at least in dramatic criticism— 
are quite in ecstasy at the success of M. 
Casimir Delavigne’s new piece, ‘ Marino 
Faliero.’ ”’ 

1864. ‘Life of Edwin Forrest,’ by W. R. 
Alger, vol. ii, p. 439 (Philadelphia, 
1877), quoting ‘ Round Table,’ 1864: 

“What dramatic criticism in New York 
has been the public well know.”’ 

[‘O.E.D.’ has Dramatic Critic, 1885. ] 

1860. 

Exit-Cur. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Dramatic 
Reminiscences,’ by George Vandenhoff, 
p. 200 (Cooper and Hotten, 1860): 
“Tf he perceived any eggs or harder mis- 
siles flying not to wait, but to take the 
first shot for his exit-cue.”’ 

1827-(1883). 

Far (B. 5. d.). ‘‘ Life and Times of Fred- 
erick Reynolds,’ vol. ii, p. 32 (Colburn, 
2nd ed., 1827): 

‘They grumbled when they had not, to use 
their own technical phrases, trap-claps, 

fat and foolery.’’ 


Actor,’ by: Pierce Egan, p. 91 and’ foot- | 


Feature (sb). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Actors 
by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 133. (1838): 

In the meantime Covent Garden was 
advertised to vpen, and Miss Fanny 


“ 








Kemble announced as the feature, who. 


was to disencumber the management of 
its several embarrassments,”’ 

[Corresponds to sense of Feature (v) (4b. 
Supp.) (1897). ] 


*761-(1771). 


Get Up (v) (72 k.). ‘ Correspondence of 
Garrick,’ vol. i; p. 120 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 
1835), quoting letter dated 1761: 

“As my tragedy of ‘ Dido’ is intended to 
be got up immediately.”’ 

64. 


Gravy. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson, p. 107 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864): 

““ The farce of ‘ Fortune’s Frolic ’ was gone 
through with equal rapidity—of course 
all the ‘points’ were carefully given, 
‘cartfuls of beefsteaks’ and ‘ bucketsful 
of gravy’ especially.’’ 

[Gravy is one of the usual stage slang 
expressions for jokes raising easy 
laughs. } 


1831. 


GREEN-Fat, Not in ‘ 0.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘A Playwright’s Adventures,’ by Fred- 
erick Reynolds, p. 330 (Longman, 1831): 

“Vivid [author of a comedy] attended the 
rehearsal, where, except’ that he was 
annoyed by two or three performers ask- 
ing him for more green-fat, i.e., for more 
jokes, etc.’’ 

1867. 

ILLusTRATE (v). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in sense 
of ‘“‘ act.” ‘Life of Paul Bedford,’ p. 
61 (Strand Printing Co., 2nd ed., 1867): 

‘““ At that period the Drury Lane Opera 
Company were illustrating at the Theatre 
Royal [Liverpool ]}.”’ 

Ibidem, p. 62: 

“At that time I was illustrating at the 
Royal Property, Vauxhall.”’ 

1860-(1880). 

Matinee. ‘The Cowells in America,’ by 
M. Willson Disher, p.-6 (Oxford), 1934), 
quoting diary of 28 Jan. 1860: 

‘“*Sam had to play and sing at a ‘ Matinee’ 
in the Museum this afternoon ;—repeat- 
ing ‘Cox’ in ‘ Box and Cox’.”’ 

1813-(1822). 

Movurtuer (1). ‘ Memoirs of G. F. Cooke,’ 
by William Dunlap, vol. ii, p. 229 (Col- 
burn, 1813): 

‘** He’s no actor—a ranting mouther that 
can’t read a line.”’ 

1860. 

NewspaPeR Critic. Not in ‘O.ED/ 

‘The Players,’ vol. i, No. 1 p 6 (1860): 
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“* Moreover these young newspaper critics.”’ 
1874. 

Nom bE THEatTre. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘My 
Recollections,’ by Lord William Lennox, 
vol. 1, p. 189 (Hurst and Blackett, 
1874) : 

“After leaving the army, he appeared on 
the regular boards under the nom de 
théatre of Calcraft.”’ 

1745-6. 

OrFice. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 
40 and footnote (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1835) 
quoting letter dated 26 Feb. 1745-6: 

‘* There has been no office these three weeks 
at Drury Lane.’’ Footnote of 1831. 

‘A theatrical phrase for the treasury 
being open on the Saturdays to pay the 
actors their salaries.’’ 

[‘‘ Treasury ’’ replaced ‘‘ Office ”’ 
usual word, c. 1780-90. ] 

1859-(1884). 

Penny Piarn (Supp. 12). ‘ Twice Round 
the Clock,’ by G. A. Sala, p. 253 (Max- 
well, 1878, first published 1859) : 

‘* Whose doors are scrawled over with the 
penny plain and twopence coloured-like 
coats of arms of the... Lombardian 
nobility.”’ 

{The ‘O.E.D.’ definition here is unsatis- 
factory, giving no hint of the origin of 
the word in the Juvenile Drama. ] 

1766. 

Puiay-Day. Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ in this sense, 
i.e., ‘“day upon which a play is given.” 
‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 
229 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1835) quoting 
letter of 1766: 

‘* To-morrow is play-day, but I can come 
over in the morning.” 

1794. 

Puay-House Pay. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. 
Mathews, vol. i, p. 90 (Bentley, 1838), 
quoting letter dated 19 June 1794: 
Most of the salaries are what they call 
‘ play-house pay,’ that is payment only 
each night they play; so that a man 
engaged at three pounds a week, if he 
performs three times a week, has only 
half his salary.”’ 


as the 


1824. ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro.’ Ed. R. 
Humphreys, p. 52 (Sherwood Jones, 
1824) : 


‘‘ The men. performers he nearly starved on 
playhouse pay, performing once or twice 
a week instead of every night.” 


‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by. Mrs, 
Mathews, vol. iv, p. 266 (Bentley, 1839) 
quoting letter dated 29 Jan. 1834: 

“‘ It poured, as it does all my play nights.” 

1849. ‘ The Theatrical Programme,’ No, §, 
p. 43, 2 July 1849: 

‘“‘ He was pleased to order that the Guards 
should in future do duty every playnight, 
= custom has not yet been dispensed 
with.”’ 

1853-(1884). 

Puay Ovr (v) (32). * Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ by J. R. Planché, vol. iv, p. 
313 (Coll. Edn., French, 1879), ‘The 
Camp at the Olympic,’ 1853: 

‘Poor Comedy with nothing left to spout 
Farce only fit to play the people out.” 

1710-(1739). 

PROFESSION, THE (iii, 6 b.). ‘ Life of Tho. 
mas Betterton,’ by Charles Gildon, p. 20 
(Gosling, 1710) : 

“They [the Players] should consider, that 
the Infamy, that the Profession _ lies 
under is not derived from the Business; 
which is truly valuable and noble.”’ 

1812. 

Promprer’s Bett. Not in ‘0O.E.D 
‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. 
Mathews, vol. ii, p. 187 (Bentley 1838) 
quoting letter dated 20 Jan. 1812: 

‘* And never did believe (nor will I, till I 
hear the prompter’s bell) that Drury Lane 
would be played in next winter.”’ 

1825. ‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, p. 102 (Pickering and Chatto, 1892, 
reprint of 1825 edition) : 

‘* The prompter’s bell had also been attended 
to, and the play commenced.’’ 

1826. ‘ Recollections of John O’ Keefe,’ vol. 
i, p. 344 (Colburn, 1826) : 

‘The prompter’s bell rang, when on walked 
George Dawson.”’ P 
{‘O.E.D.’ has Prompt-Bett, 1784.] 

1898. 

Restinc. ‘ Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense. 
‘The Actor Manager,’ by Leonard Mer 
rick, p. 59 (Grant Richards, 1898) : 

“Tt is the laziest life now, I suppose—dur- 
ing an engagement !—they’re fairly busy 
when they’re ‘ resting ’.”’ 

[Common theatrical euphemism for “ out 
of work.’’] 
1837. : 

Sat, (contraction of Satary). Not m 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘The Manager’s Daughter,’ by 
E. R. Lancaster, p. 110 (Oxberrys 
Budget of Plays, vol. i, Vickers, 184) 
(Produced: Haymarket Theatre, 1837): 





1834. 
Pray-Nicut (v. 17). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 


‘* Who does he suppose was to cut comic 
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mugs before noblemen, without being paid | 1828. 
double sals?”’ THEATRICAL AGENCY. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 


1867. 

SpancLe-Guinea. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Life 
of Paul Bedford,’ by himself, p. 25 
(Strand Printing Co, 2nd ed. 1867) : 

“To the superiors of that establishment 
[Drury Lane] this elegant extract of a 

orter would rush and open the entrance 

ate for their ingress; the motive-power 

of that action being the remembrance of 

the annual spangle-guinea, usually tipped 

on or about the festive day of Christmas.”’ 
1756-(1760). 

SpouTer (2ta). *‘ Late Eighteenth Century 
Drama,’ by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 235 
(Cambs. Univ. Press, 1937): 

““* The Spouter, or the Double Revenge,’ A 
Comic Farce, by Henry Dell, was pub- 
lished in 1756.”’ 

1864-(+-1809). ‘Glimpses of Real Life as 
seen in the Theatrical World, and in 
Bohemia,’ by Peter Paterson, p. 211 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo, 1864): 

“And from being good at elocution at 
school, he came to be a spouter at a 
private theatre.’”’ 


1838. ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol, i, p. 318 (Bentley, 
1838) : 

“May be had for a shilling in the 
Spouter’s Companion.”’ 

1831-(1864). 

Stock Company. ‘A Playwright’s Adven- 

tures,’ by Frederick Reynolds, p. 44 


(Longman, 1831): 

“For as to the second, third, and fourth- 
rate performers, i.e. the stock company.” 

1849, ‘The: Theatrical Programme,’ No. 
10, p. 81. 6 Aug, 1849: 

“And certainly Mr. Pritchard’s stock- 
company possesses ability deserving of 
great encouragement.” 

1717-(1793). 

Tac (9 c.). ‘Early Eighteenth Century 
Drama,’ by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 29 
(Cambs. Univ. Press, 1925) quoting 
‘Three Hours After Marriage,’ by Gay, 
Pope and Arbuthnot, Act II (Produced : 
Drury Lane Theatre, 1717) : 

“The tags of the acts of a new comedy.” 

1776-(1786). 

Tue (10 d.). ‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ 
vol. ii, p. 128 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 1835) 
quoting letter dated 23 Jan. 1776: 

“In the height of the public admiration for 
you, when you were never mentioned with 
any other appellation but the Garrick.’’ 








‘Seven Years of the King’s Theatre,’ by 
John Ebers, p. 196 (Ainsworth, 1828) : 
“‘ Being actively engaged in theatrical con- 


cerns, and the business of theatrical 
agency.” 
1829. ‘The Harlequin,’ No. 5, p. 40, 13 


June 1829: 

“Theatrical Agency—Mr. Smythson has 
opened a Thespian Divan in York-street, 
Covent-garden, for the transaction of 
theatrical agency business.’ 


TuHeatricat Acent. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘ The 
Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce Egan, p. 60. 
(Pickering and Chatto, 1892, reprint of 
1825 edition) : 

** We are engaged at the Harp to meet Mr. 
Schemer, the theatrical agent, to-morrow 
night.’’ 

1838. ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 224 
(1838) : 

**It is quite uncertain how long an actor 
may remain on the books of a theatrical 
agent before he receives an engagement.”’ 

1804. 

THeEaTRIcaL Critic. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Memoirs of Macklin,’ Anon (Cooke) p. 
139 (Asperne, 1804) : 

** Considered as one of the best theatrical 
critics of his day.” 

1829. ‘The Harlequin,’ No. 7, p. 56, 27 
June 1829: 

‘*In a party of theatrical critics, the merits 
of different performers . . . formed the 
topic of discussion.’’ 

1831. ‘A Playwright’s Adventures,’ by 
Frederick Reynolds, p. 119 (Longman, 
1831) : 

‘But this article was written by my 
theatrical critic.’’ 

1807-(1815). 

TuHeatricats (B. 2). ‘Memoirs of an 
Actress,’ by Anne Holbrook, p. 10 (Man- 
chester 1807) : 

*“Not being an actress, she was quite un- 
acquainted with theatricals.”’ 

1827-(1844). 

TRANSPONTINE (a). ‘ Reminiscences of 
Thomas Dibdin,’ vol. ii, p. 111 (Colburn, 
1827) : 

“* Are to be divided between the transpon- 
tine minor theatres.”’ 

1825, 

TRAVELLING Company. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ 
‘ The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce Egan, 
p. 91, footnote (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, reprint of 1825 edition) : 
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“‘ The necessity which often occurs in travel- 
ling companies, of the same individuals 
to personate two characters in the same 
performance.”’ 

1. 


‘-Unvercast. Not ia ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of Mrs. Siddons,’ by James Boaden, vol. 
ii, p. 66 (Colburn and Bentley, 2nd ed. 
1831) : 

“Ine Anna, by Miss Wheeler, was rather 
undercast.”’ 

1893. 

Watk On (v).. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’ by Harry G. McCleliand, 
p. 35 (Gotobed, 1893) (Produced: Ele- 
phant and Castle Theatre, Christmas, 
1893) : 

“‘ She used to walk on in the comic scenes.”’ 
‘[0.E.D.’ has Wak On (sb) (25 Theat.) 
(1902). ] 

840. 


“Watk Ovr (v). ‘Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this 
sense, ‘Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ by 
William Toynbee, vol. ii, p. 45 (Chapman 
and Hall, 1912), quoting diary of 19 Feb 
1840: 

““ Very much disgusted and irritated by Mr. 
Elton walking out in the last scene.”’ 
[To ‘‘ walk out” i.e. leave a company 
(or less usually, the actual stage) sud- 
‘denly in ahger and without notice, is still 


current in the theatriéal profession. It 
is often wrongly believed to be an 
Americanism. | 

1849-(1928). 


Waite In (v) (14.b. Supp.). -‘ The Theatri- 
cal Programme,’ No. 8, p. 59, footnote 23 
July 1849: 

“The time that elapsed between his 
[Edmund Kean’s] last application to 
Drury-lane and his appearance was many 
months, for he ‘ wrote in,’ as it is termed, 
from Exeter about the early part of the 
summer of 1813.” 

[Still a current theatrical term, when 
applying for an engagement or for com- 
plimentary tickets. | 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS. 

“ALTHOUGH Hyde Park Corner, where an 

important turnpike gate stood for many 
years, had been reckoned as the zero-point for 
milestone measurements along the western and 
south-western roads, it is evident that Trust 
administration extended at one time much 
nearer the heart of the Metropolis. Besant 





reminds us that opposite Berkeley Street, Pic. 
cadilly, stood the toll-gate, removed to Hyde 
Park Corner in 1725. (‘ London, North of the 
Thames,’ 1911 p. 178). Adjoining this toll- 
gate was the splendid ducal mansion, Devon- 
shire. House, residence of the Cavendish 
family, Piccadilly itself is marked on some 
old maps “‘ the waye to Redinge ’’ (Reading) 
and is, of course, in direct alignment with the 
road from the west that passed south of the 
Abbey Manor of Hyde (Hyde Park). In 
Piccadilly stood the White Horse Cellar, a 
notable coaching inn; also the White Bear, on 
the site of the Criterion. The gradual outward 
expansion of the West End and the building 
up of the squares in Mayfair and Belgravia 
probably determined the Trustees to remove 
the turnpike farther out. It is evident that 
the position of the first milestone fronting 
Lowther Lodge in Kensington Gore, which 
remained in position until quite recently, was 
measured from Hyde Park Corner. An old 
engraving of Piccadilly, looking eastwards, 
was made from Hyde Park turnpike in 1810 
and Besant states that this was the entrance 
to London until 1825 when the turnpike was 
removed (pp. 181-182). A plan of St. James's 
and the Green Park in 1800 clearly indicates 
the position of Hyde Park turnpike, just east 
of the junction of Upper Grosvenor Place and 
west of Hyde Park Gate (p. 273). It would 
appear, therefore, that the re-erected toll-gate 
at Hyde Park Corner remained in position 
for exactly a century. 

The parallel turnpike entering London 
alongside the northern boundary of Hyde 
Park, which also carried traffic from the West 
Country, and originally crossed the West- 
bourne River at Baynard’s Watering (hence 
Bayswater), likewise passed through a turn 
pike gate near the present Marble Arch, 
known as Tyburn Gate. On quite modern 
maps the Bayswater Road has been marked 
Uxbridge Road (e.g. ‘ Baedeker’s Guide’) 
which, incidentally, coincides with the out- 
ward destination of the milestone measure- 
ments wholly in the counties of London and 
Middlesex along the early stage of this high- 
way. I have never yet discovered conclusively 
whether its inward alignment, Oxford Street, 
was named from its being an integral part of 
the road to Oxford, as indeed it was, oF 
whether the oft-repeated statement that the 
name was acquired from the fact that the 
Earls of Oxford held lands hereabout (e.g. 
Vere Street, Holles Street, Harley Street) 
was the reason for that title. Oxford Street, 
in any case, was originally named the Oxford 
Road, and so it has appeared in all early 
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maps and records. So far as I am able-to 
ascertain there are no records of a toll-gate 
east of Tyburn, although citywards it seems 
not improbable that pavage dues may have 
been payable at St. Giles and Holborn Bars 
at a period earlier than the turnpike trusts. 
An illustration of Tyburn turnpike as it 
appeared in 1813 appears in Besant’s ‘ Survey 
of London (North)’ p. 344. It was a double 
gate commanding traffic from the Bayswater 
and Edgware Roads respectively, and, like the 
one at Hyde Park Corner, remained until 
1825. It appears on Rocque’s map of 1748, 
and is also shown on Smith’s new plan of 
1809, near Connaught Place at the west end) 
of the junction of Oxford Street with the 
Edgware Road. Near its. site marked by 
Rocque is ‘‘ the stone where soldiers are shot.’’ 
Until quite recently an inscription briefly re- 
cording the history of Tyburn gallows and 
turnpike might be read at the corner of Star 
Street-and Edgware Road on a brass tablet 
let into Lloyds Bank premises. Near to it was 
an old milestone recording ‘‘ half a mile. to 
Tyburn Gate.’’ The names of parishes in 
which certain Trust milestones were set are in- 
formative. Thus at Southall on the Uxbridge 
Road, Southall-Norwood indicated the fact 
that Southall and Norwood Green, a hamlet 
south of the turnpike road, constituted one 
combined parochial unit. ‘‘ Ealing Parish ”’ 
marked on a stone outside Brentford Gas- 
works appeared to signify that this particu- 
lar part of the West Road by Hounslow 
shared with the Uxbridge Road a slice of 
Ealing, though the Brentford boundary must 
have been very near. We have seen that 
Hyde Park Corner and Marble Arch respec- 
tively were the zero points for turnpike 
measurements along the Western and North- 
Western Roads, and it was these points which 
were meant by ‘‘ London ’’ appearing on the 
milestones. The name ‘‘ Great West Road ”’ 
applied to a modern bypass is not new. I 
have seen it on Grube’s early cycling maps 
allocated to Chiswick High Road. The term 
has also been loosely applied for years to the 
Oxford Road ‘through Uxbridge. It is 
assumed that certain branch and tributary 
roads were affiliated to regional Trusts opera- 
ting certain proscribed lengths of main trunk 
highways, and were to some extent under the 
jurisdiction of such Trusts in cases where 
their relative importance warranted this. The 
minor lanes and roads of lesser importance, 
however, were not maintained by tolls, and 
remained chargeable to the rates on the 
parishes through which they passed. The 
status, broadly speaking, was analogous to 





the relations existing until quite recently, 
when by Act of Parliament the county 
councils, as highway authorities for main 
roads, gained control of the by-roads hitherto 
managed exclusively by the rural district 
councils, successors to the old-time parish 
highway overseers and surveyors who func- 
tioned during turnpike days in unscheduled 
areas. The borough and urban councils too 
were, until lately, responsible for road 
upkeep in chartered and large administrative 
town districts. Estate roads; squares and 
developed sites and thoroughfares other than 
leading arteries were never attached to the 
turnpike system, though, as a glance at 
certain old photographs in the late Mark 
Searle’s book, ‘ Turnpikes and’ Toll Bars,’ 
seems to suggest, there existed private roads 
even in London where tolls were charged 
until quite recent times. Milestones along 
main roads radiating from rural towns like 
Buckingham were so consistent that one 
wonders whether there was a _ consolidated 
Trust. There were mile-stages to Stony Strat- 
ford and! Newport, Towcester, Brackley, Ban- 
bury, Brill-and Winslow. The old road from 
Buckingham to Fenny Stratford, however, 
shown on a map of a.p. 1330, in the Bod- 
leian, was never turnpiked, and consequently 
there were no milestones. yet it appears to 
have carried the mails that were organized 
by Thomas Witherings, 1635-51. 

The war-time removal of old milestones has 
marked an epoch in the history of British 
land travel, and their disappearance until 
the close of hostilities must be recorded with 
regret, for they formed a tangible link with 
the times of the Turnpike Trusts. Fortvn- 
ately many have been allowed to stand, where 
movable distance-indicators could be de- 
tached, and doubtless, by assistance of large- 
scale ordnance maps, those missing would not 
be irretrievably lost. The emergency author- 
ity controlling national highways is a tem- 
porary body, officially styled the Ministry of 
War Transport; its functions meet our pre- 
sent circumstances, but it is a direct and 
logical development from the pre-war Min- 
istry of Transport, whose ancestors were the 
Turnpike Trusts of the seventeenth, eight- 
eenth and ninteenth centuries. 


Atan B. ANDERSON. 


OTE ON ‘0.E.D.’: 
CustTopEE.—This is in Henry Luttrell’s 
‘ Letters to Julia,’ edition of 1882, ten years 
older than the earliest quotation in ‘O.E.D.* 


C. H. W. 
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HE CHDMON- STORY:  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY.—The famous story of Ced- 
mon the simple neatherd, who received in a 
dream the divine gift of poetry, as told in 
Bede’s ‘ Historia’ (iv, 24), is remarkable for 
the number of more or less exact analogues to 
it which have been discerned in the literatures 
of many times and countries. An extended 
study of these would be a welcome work; in 
particular, in recent years there has been a 
revival of interest in the story as a folk-lore 
specimen, and besides the stock analogues 
which Palgrave and Jacob Grimm discussed, 
a few others have come to light. The follow- 
ing bibliographical notes may therefore be of 
service in indicating what ground has already 
been covered. 

1832. Sir Francis Palgrave, in Archaeo- 
logia, xxiv, 341 ff., pointed out the parallel 
story concerning the anonymous author of the 
Old Saxon ‘ Heliand’ as given in the Latin 
* Praefatio’ and ‘ Versus de Poeta.’ 

1854. Jacob Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mytho- 
logie ’2 (Berlin), i, 859, and iii, 276 (transl. 
into English by J. S. Stallybrass, London, 
1880-8, iii, 905 f., iv, 1583), collected and 
discussed similar stories for Homer, Pindar, 
and especially for Hesiod (in the Hesiodic 
* Theogony,’ 22 ff.), Aeschylus (in Pausanias, 
i, 21), and the Icelandic shepherd poet, Hall- 
bj6rn of Thingvéllr, who is described in 
‘Fornmanna Sogur,’ iii, 102. 

1886. Henry’ Bradley, ‘‘ Cedmon,’’ 
‘D.N.B.’ vol. viii, a general discussion and 
comment on Grimm’s notes. 

1896. Charles Plummer, ‘ Baedae Opera 
Historica’ (Oxford), ii, 254 ff. (‘‘ Note C’’), 
a full account of Bede’s story and the various 
parallels noted to date, including reproduc- 
wees of the relevant parts of the Latin ‘ Prae- 

atio.’ 

1926, Nellie S. Aurner, ‘ Bede and Pau- 
sanias,’ Modern Language Notes (Baltimore), 
xli, 535 f., a further comment on the Aeschy- 
lus parallel. 

1927. Fr. Klaeber, ‘ Analogues of the 
Story of Cedmon,’ ib. xlii, 390, citing some 
of the forenoted references. 

1929. Louise Pound, ‘Cadmon’s Dream 
Song,’ a paper collected in ‘ Studies in Philo- 
logy: a Miscellany in Honor of Frederick 
Klaeber,’ issued by the University of Minne- 
sota (Minneapolis), pp. 232-9; an excellent 
elaboration of the folk-tale element in the 
Cedmon story, with some new folk-lore 


parallels to certain aspects of it. 

1933. A. H. Smith, ‘ Three Northumbrian 
Poems’ (London), pp. 13 ff., a brief general 
discussion. 








1934. L. W. Chappell, ‘The Cedmon 
Story,’ Englische Studien (Leipzig), lxix, 
152 ff., quoting a very distant Celtic ana- 
logue. 

1939. L. Whitbread, ‘An Analogue of the 
Cedmon Story,’ Review of English Studies 
(London), xv, 333 ff., bringing forward the 
remarkable story of the hermit Valmiki in 
the opening of the ancient Sanskrit epic 
Ramayana (a summary of this, ‘ N. and Q.’, 
elxxvil. 163). 

There may well be other: useful references 
in this connection which I should be very 
glad to see pointed out by your readers. 


L. WHITBREAD. 
E ENTWALSCHUNG! DER DEUTS- 


CHEN SPRACHE.—I recently came 
across ‘Die Entwalschung! der deutschen 


Sprache als zm _  hoffende Folge der 
vierhundertjahrigen Gedenkfeier Martin 
Luther’s Von einem Deutschen 


Schweizer.’2 Bern, 1883. This is an 
odd little book in several ways, in the 
unusual word with which it opens, in the 
tone of its appeal for the purification of the 
German language from French loan-words, 
but most of all in the superior figures on the 
title-page. I do not remember any other in- 
stance of references from a title-page to notes 
in the body of the book. 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


“MHEY ALSO SERVE .. .’’—The last 

line of Milton’s most famous sonnet is 
perhaps more often quoted than any other in 
the Milton canon, yet from the diversity of 
comment among editors, it is obvious that 
there is no agreement as to what the recently 
blind poet meant by ‘‘ They also serve who 
only stand and wait.’’ 

That Milton knew the Bible as only a 
profound daily student could, is admitted. 
The recent Index to the eighteen volume 
‘Columbia Milton’ reveals that he used 
every book in his writings—the more impor- 
tant scores of times. Any part of Scripture 
would come as readily to his mind as a few 
common phrases: ‘‘ vanity of vanities,” 
“the green pastures,’ ‘‘the lost sheep, 
occur to the modern who rarely opens his 
Bible. 

I suggest, therefore, that when Milton 
wrote the last line of this poem he had in 
mind the words of David (I Samuel xxx, 24), 
“ . , as his part is that goeth down to the 
battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by 
the stuff: they shall part alike.” 

The context of the passage is this: ‘‘ The 
Amalekites had plundered Ziklag and taken 
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everything. The Lord promised David that 
if he pursued, he would recover all. Two 
hundred men were too faint to march; the 
other advanced, routed the enemy, and 
recovered their families and goods. When 
the battle was ended, those who had fought 
would have denied those who tarried behind 
a share of the plunder, but David gave his 
judgment : the service of those who wait 
tehind is to be repaid in the same measure 
as the active efforts of the fighters ; those who 
wait serve as well as those who ‘‘ at his bid- 
ding speed.” 
’ Rate A. Have. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, U.S.A. 


MBIGUITY.—I have found it hard to 
convince some well-educated people that 
“he was not the only man to escape justice ”’ 
can mean nothing but ‘‘many escape jus- 
tice, and he was one of them.”’ Myself I was 
held up by ovre Aiknv éAabev povos, of one 
who was punished for his sin. ‘‘ He was not 
the one man to escape justice’? is perhaps 
clearer; nobody escapes justice, nor did he. 
But the general‘opinion of justice is not so 

favourable, 

Ricuarp Hussey. 


Word CHANGING ITS SENSE IN 
WARTIME.—Until about a year ago, 
the adjective ‘‘ Regular,” usually with a 
capital letter, when used in a military sense, 
always indicated those who had made a career 
of the Army, in contrast to ‘‘ Territorial,”’ 
“Special Reserve,’ ‘‘ Temporary,’’ and all 
other types of commission or enlistment. 
Since the enormous growth of the Home 
Guard, the sense of this word has altered, and 
im present military parlance ‘‘ Regular ’”’ 
denotes any member of the military forces, 
whether permanent or temporary other than 
Home Guard, and is used in contrast to 
“Home Guard.” 
Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


AZEL NUTS:—These nuts are very 
plentiful this year in Wessex though 
they are not all like the freak I saw the other 
day; a cluster of twenty-six together, like 
a miniature pineapple. 
R. K. P. 


()LDEST PARISH REGISTER.—Timbs 
and Gunn state that the Parish Register of 
Hagley (Worcs. ) is perhaps the oldest in Eng- 
land, It dates from 1 Dec. 1538, the year in 
which registers were first ordered to be kept in 
all parishes. (‘ Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient 
Halls.’ Mid. 519.) . 





Readers’ Queries. 


PUNCTUATION ; A QUESTION.—Lately 
I have noticed great carelessness and 
what I can only consider lack of good sense in 
the books now being published. Question 
marks at the end of a sentence are repeatedly 
omitted. Where are the Readers of the Press 
and why are they not employed to see that a 
decent standard of accuracy is maintained? 
Why do not authors look after their own 
proofs or get some one else to do it if they 
are incompetent? The purpose of punctua- 
tion is to make the sense of a sentence as clear 
as possible to readers. At present, commas 
and other stops essential for a ready under- 
tanding of the sentence are omitted. I find 
sentences like this: 

‘« |. . the doctor will be there so I shan’t 
bother you with many more questions,’’ and 
‘* Tell them I’m in a hurry then I’ll be sure 
the steak is just done nicely.” 

In this instance and others I have noticed 
the absence of a stop runs two distinct clauses 
together and the reader is delayed by having 
to discover where the first ends. The sense 
might be, ‘‘ tell them I’m in a hurry then ”’ 
for the first statement, after which the next 
one will not do. 

Who is responsible for these freaks or im- 
provements? I am surprised to find authors 
allowing them and I would not let such 
punctuation remain in any book I wrote, 
though I am aware that the printer generally 
gets the last word. I am not opposed to 
changes, as a veteran die-hard. But I 
should be glad to hear from somebody why 
these omissions, confusing to me, have come 
into vogue. Who settled this sort of stopping 
which does not stop? Is it a tribute to the 
general increase in speed which seems to be 
a law of the present world? 

HIPPOCLIDES. 





GIN OF THE RAILWAY GAUGE.— 

I have read that when rails were first 
laid down for the first horse-drawn railways, 
they were made for gy 7 with wheels the 
same distance apart as those of the stage- 
coaches, and that it is traditionally believed 
that it was the grooved remains of Roman 
track-ways for chariots which determined the 
distance apart of the coach-wheels. Thus 
the standard gauge (4ft. 8tin.) of our rail- 
ways had its origin in the lateral measure- 
ment from wheel to wheel of the Roman 
chariots. 


But is this correct? The chariot ruts to 
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be seen in the streets of Pompeii are only just 
over 4ft.-6}in. apart; and similar sized ruts 
still remain on the stone thresholds of the 
gateways at Cilurnum, on the line of Had- 
rian’s Wall. 

Henry COLLertt. 


EWDIGATE VERSE PRIZE AT OX- 
FORD.—I believe that this has twice 
been awarded on account of a single line of 
particular distinction. One of these was ‘‘ A 
rose-red city half as old as time,’’ by John 
William Burgon in 1845. The other verse 
was ‘‘ The monotone of everlastingness.’’ 
Could any of your readers inform me who 
was the author, and what was the date of the 
poem in which this line was contained? I 
believe he was afterwards a bishop. 


(Str) J. W. Murtson. 


. OLFUS ” BIRD.—At a conference of 

the T.U.C., at Blackpool, on 8 Sept., a 
resolution concerning the position of affi'iated 
unions was opposed by the General Secretary, 
speaking for the General Council. The presi- 
dent of the N.U.R. criticised the Council’s 
attitude, as like the ‘‘ wolfus’’ bird that flew 
backwards and could not see where it was 
going, but only where it came from. I know 
nothing of this strange fowl. Where does it 
come from, or who invented it? 

CuRIovs. 


ELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT ALLEN- 

BY AS AN ORNITHOLOGIST.—I have 
been told that during one of his battles, Lord 
Allenby saw what he thought were ducks sit- 
ting on a wall. As an ornithologist he knew 
that this was not the usual habit of ducks, 
so he proceeded to scrutinise the scene with 
his telescope, and discovered that snipers 
had sought to conceal their identity by placing 
the bodies of dead ducks on their heads. I 
am anxious to know where this story is told. 


H. G. 


{It is in General Wavell’s life of Allenby, p. 77. 
It happened in the Boer War.—Ep.] 


HAMBLES.—An old inhabitant told me the 

other day that he remembered the time when 
the selling of dead meat at Buckingham was 
conducted under covered premises known as 
the Shambles or Flesh Market, and the exact 
position of this sale yard, long since occupied 
by other buildings, and mentioned in various 
printed references to the town, has been estab- 
lished. It is understood that in the City of 
York the position of the Shambles is known, 
and the picturesque side street in Shrewsbury 
known as Butcher Row would seem to suggest 








a similar trade. May I ask whether it wa 
customary for tocal butchers to erect stalls jn 
a Shambles ; whether the market was attended 
by purveyors from a distance; when and why 
the practice was abandoned; by what prescrip. 
tive right and when established, and in what 
other townships or boroughs it~ formerly 
flourished ? 


Nortu Bucks. 


RTICLES OF WAR.—In ‘ The Fighting 
Veres,’ by Clements R. Markham, pub 
lished in 1888, it is stated (p. 221) that Sir 
Francis Vere ‘‘ assisted the Earl of Essex in 
drawing up the Articles of War’’ for the 
Expedition against Spain in 1596. 
Is any copy of these “ Articles ’’ known to 
exist, and, if so, where is it to be found? 


NEvx. 


AME OVER WITH THE CONQUEROR. 
—Can any one tell me if there is in exist- 
ence, and if one can study it, a list of the 
nobles that came over into this country from 
Normandy with the Conqueror in 1066, giving 
their full names, titles, etc > 
F. P. L. Ruck. 


IR EDWARD CLERK.—At clxxxii. 148, 

I made an inquiry about the identity of 

Sir Edward Clerk concerning whom I have 

not, as yet, found any particulars. Who 
was he? 


E. F. M. 


ETRE.—Will some prosodist tell me if I 
am right in thinking that the metre, or 
prosody,.or rhythm (they are all one to me, 
and he might explain, too, the difference) 
of the following lines (which I found in some 
book I was reading) would be quite 
spoiled if they were printed as eight lines 
instead of four? I put in bars where I think 
some misguided people would divide the lines: 
O, if I were Queen of France, | or better, Pope of 


Rome, 
I would have no fighting men | abroad, no weep- 
ing maids at home; ia 
All the world should be at peace, | or if kings 
must show their might, 
Then let those who make the quarrels | be the only 
ones to fight. 
Fanny PRICE. 


HE FORBIDDEN FRUIT.—Was Milton, 
when he identified the Forbidden Frui# 

as an apple (see ‘ Paradise Lost,’ book x, 487) 
relying on some old medieval or monkis 
tradition for the identification? In spite of 
what seems to be a strongly held popular be 
lief, the name of the fruit is not given in the 
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Bible, nor did Milton himself originate the 
idea (which seems to be the chief alternative 
popular fallacy!). Perhaps, however, one of 
your more learned readers can throw light 
upon the question, how many centuries before 
Milton’s time the idea is first. encountered ; 
it would at least require an expert’s know- 
ledge of medieval Latin to trace the idea back 
to its source. It was certainly known in the 
fourteenth century, since we meet with it in 
‘Piers Plowman ’ :— 

When Adam and Eve ate their apples unroasted 
(the italics are mine.) See Pass V., lines 610-612). 

Finally, since the ‘‘ golden apples ”’ of the 
Hesperides could hardly have been what we 
understand by the word, what other fruit, 
known to the ancient Greeks, could they have 
been ? ; 

2 Sy ae? 


UKE OF CALABRIA’S THIRD SON.— 
Was Don Piero (Pietro) d’Aragon, third 
son of Alphonso II of Naples (commonly 
known as the Duke of Calabria), the legiti- 
mate offspring of Alphonso’s marriage to 
Ippolita Maria Sforza or a bastard? The boy 
is said to have been born in 1472 and to have 
died in 1491. If he was a bastard, is it 
thought that he was a uterine brother of 
Alphonso’s second son, known to be a bastard 
(also named Alphonso), Prince of Quadrata, 
Duke of Bisceglia (and Salerno), who was 
murdered in the Vatican in July 1500, or 
that he was borne by still another mother ? 


Tirrany THAYER. 
(American ‘N. and Q.’, August 1942.) 


% BLA ‘K-OUT ” IN ALL LANGUAGES.— 
Has anyone taken the pains to assemble 
the various terms for black-out in all those 
countries (practically everywhere!) in’ which 
some such phrase must exist? I am aware, 
of course, that anyone could list literal 
synonyms without much trouble. But I’m 
looking for the idiomatic terms or phrases. 


R. M. 
and Q.’, August 1942.) 


“FAREWELL VAIN WORLD,” EPI- 
TAPH.—This epitaph occurs in a good 

many churchyards throughout the country. 
Can any reader give instances where it may be 
found besides those mentioned below, all of 
which I have come across when transcribing 
memorials in different burial grounds, except 
the two last? The places are as follows :— 

Barkham, Berks, to Abraham Toby. 

Sandridge, Herts, to William Cox, d. 26 
May 1802, aged 42. 


(American ‘N. 





Shefford (Great), Berks, to Anthony Bar- 
rett, d. 11 Jan. 1826, aged 85. 

Towersey, Bucks, to Thomas North, d. 10 
May 1833, aged 66. 

Whittlesea (St. Mary), Cambs, to Thomas 
Hammond, d. 13 Sept. 1751, aged 67. 

Wycombe (High), Bucks, to Edmund Bigg, 
d. Aug. 1727, aged 63. , 

Hewelsfield, near St. Briavels, to Joanna 
Edwards, of Harthill Court, d. 14 Nov. 1838. 
(From ‘ Epitaphiana’ by W. Fairley F.S.A., 
1873.) 

Kensington churchyard, to Thomas Wright, 
1776. (From T, J. Pettigrew’s’ ‘ Epitaphs,” 
1857.) 

The words of the epitaph in. these places 
are very similar but there are little differences 
and none of them read exactly alike. 


L. H, CHAMBERs. 
URIAL CUSTOM.—In parts of North 


Wales there still survives an ancient 
burial custom. When the obsequies are over 
and the people are leaving the churchyard the 
sexton stands. by the gate and holds out the 
shovel for people to deposit what money gifts 
they choose upon it. This is known in Welsh 
as “ Offrwm pen rhaw,’’ literally: ‘‘ shovel 
offertory.’’ This took place this year (in 
August) at the funeral of the Rev. Canon 
Roberts, rector of Llanfihangel-yng-Ngwynfa. 
It would be interesting to know to what ex- 
tent this is still in vogue in Wales and whether 
a similar custom prevailed«in England or any 
other countries ? 

JoHN Evans. 


HO’S WHO IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 1848 to 1862?—Without consult- 
ing books, except to ascertain dates, my list 
is as below. The A’s are the Illiberals (the 
temperamentally censorious); B, the Liberals 
(the temperamentally generous, and those not 
known to be otherwise); C, the editors. In 
each list the veterans with assured positions 
are put first. The (a)s are those who, at this 
period, did not need to write for money, or 
who in fact did not so write; the (b)s are 
those who did so need. 
A(a). Wordsworth, ‘ Christopher North,’ 
Peacock, Lockhart, Carlyle, Newman, Mark 
Pattison. 


Macaulay, Abraham Hayward, Borrow, 
Lady Eastlake, Aytoun, Ruskin, Herbert 
Spencer. : 

(b). Harriet Martineau, W. R. Greg, 


Froude, Arnold, Patmore. 
B(a). Landor, Sir Henry Taylor, William 
Barnes. 
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Mill, Mrs. Browning, Milnes, Browning, 
De Vere, Morris. 

(b). Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Miss Mit- 
ford, Lytton, Tennyson, Kinglake, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Thackeray, Dickens, Charles Reade, 
Trollope, Charlotte Bronté, ‘‘ George Eliot,’’ 
the two Kingsleys, Wilkie Collins. 

P. J. Bailey, Ebenezer Jones, Sydngy 
Dobell, Allingham, Meredith, Alexander 
Smith, ‘Owen Meredith.” 

G. P. R. James, Douglas Jerrold, Ains- 
worth, Lever, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Albert 
Smith. 

Dr. John Brown, F. T. Palgrave, W. M. 
Rossetti, R. Garnett. 

(C). Rintoul, Chorley, G. S. Venables, 
John Forster, Henry Reeve, Bagehot, R. H. 
Hutton, David Masson. 

Where, among these, are the backbiters, the 
sycophants, the falsifiers of weights and 
measures ?—for it was precisely in this period 
that Arnold found ‘‘ the saturnalia of ignoble 

ersonal passions, of which the struggle for 
iterary success, in old and crowded communi- 
ties, offers so sad) a spectacle.’”” Is my list 
sufficiently complete? (I have included what 
I could remember of the unillustrious.). 


AS B.D. 


GURE OF KNIGHT TEMPLAR AT 
KNARESBOROUGH (s.v. ‘ CO M- 
MANDERIES, PRECEPTORIES, ROUND 
CHURCHES’) (See ante pp. 19, 143).—Out- 
side the entrance to an old chapel dedicated 
to Our Lady of the Crag, perched on some 
rock overlooking the River Nidd at Knares- 
borough, Yorks, the effigy of some military 
crusader, stated to represent one of the 
Knights Templars, has been noted by-a writer 
on the country around Leeds. May I in- 
quire whether this oratory had anything to 

do with the order? 

QUERIST. 


()UTLYING PORTIONS OF PARISHES 
AND COUNTIES.—How was it that 
formerly there were many pieces of parishes 
and counties entirely within adjoining par- 
ishes or counties? Crutchley’s maps of the 
last century show many of them. 


H. W. U. 


ILLINGSGATE AND BILLINGS- 
HURST.—I think I have heard that the 
name Billingsgate is associated in some way 
with the small Sussex township of Billings- 
hurst which stands upon the Roman Road 
from Regnum (Chichester) to the site of old 
London Bridge, which was slightly eastward 





of the present Thames crossing. Mr. Belloc, in 
‘ The Stane Street,’ makes no reference to any 
connection betweer the two localities, although 


_the situation of Billingsgate on the north bank 


of the river was not very far from being nearly 
opposite the termination of that causeway. 

should be grateful for any known refer. 
ences throwing light on this subject. 


RECORDER. 


AN UNUSUAL SIGN.—Among the recent 

acquisitions by this library is a parch- 
ment map dated 1662 of a small estate in the 
north of this county. It is of interest as it 
shows the position of a paper mill, and also 
of a house, probably a public house, called 
the Rampant Louse. Is not the latter an 
unusual sign? One wonders how the animal 
was drawn! I believe it to be the only 
example of the name of an insect being used 


in this way. 
F, C. Morgan. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


ERCANTILE INLAND NAVIGATION: 
UPPER THAMES.—Have any histori- 
cal data or statistics been collected and per- 
manently recorded bearing on the extent of 
river-borne merchandise on the Thames above 
the wharves at Brentford, or thereabouts, 
where, I believe, the waterway ceases, to all 
intents and purposes, to function in a com- 
mercial sense ? 

I have come across a printed statement to 
the effect that water communication by canal 
connecting Birmingham with London via Ox- 
ford and) Thames, was opened in 1790 (the 
Oxford Canal) and I have seen it stated that 
at the time of James I the ordinary method 
for conveying goods from London to Oxford 
seems to have been to carry them by water to 
Henley, and thence by road. One of the old 
saltways from Worcestershire has _ been 
credited with a termination at Lechlade (the 
highest navigable point on the Thames) and 
waterborne transport onwards (downstream) 
for salt has been spoken of from there in 
bygone times. It would appear that a serious 
attempt was made to encourage commercial 
navigation by the construction of the now 
long derelict Thames and Severn Canal, 4 
choked-up waterway designed to affect a barge 
river union from east to west. This function 
appears still to be fulfilled in some measure 


by the Kennet and Avon Canal, connecting , 


with the Thames near Reading, the most im- 
portant place on the river between London 
and Oxford from the standpoint of possible 
commercial development. I have seen the not 
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fringed locality of the former lock gates which 
I believe were once at Inglesham, just above 
Lechlade, where the derelict canal to the 
Severn unites with the Thames. Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide a few years ago announced 
in its advertisement pages a work entitled 
‘Canals and Navigable Rivers of England 
and Wales’ or some similar title. I have 
never consulted this, and cannot say whether 
the Thames and its associated waterways have 
been examined historically, It is true that the 
Pool, Dockland and Lower Reaches ‘‘ below 
bridge ’’ (London Bridge), that part of the 
river known as the ‘‘ Port of London ’’ down 
the gradually widening estuary  consti- 
tutes the true commercial aspect of ‘‘ Lon- 
don River,’’ but, as is well known, lighterage 
and shallower diraft trading vessels in pro- 
portionate numbers are seen to ply in normal 
times to Battersea, and the Grand Union 
Canal at Brentford. Apart from this, the 
general picture obtained is that large ocean- 
going steamers never went ‘‘above bridge,”’ 
and that the section between London Bridge 
and Hammersmith, or perhaps Kew, was more 
deserted until one approached the beginning 
of the ‘‘ pleasure reaches ’’ which commenced, 
broadly speaking, at Messum’s boathouse 
above the half-tide lock at Richmond, in real 
earnest at Teddington and Molesey, and in 
top gear at Skindle’s, Maidenhead and 
Boulter’s Lock, In view of any determined 
effort in a revival of inland navigation, much 
spoken of in the Press, the compiling of a 
survey of the Thames. to-day and yesterday 
might be regarded as not irrelevant or in- 
opportune. 
Aan B. ANDERSON. 


ASTLE, CHAPEL, AND WINDMILL 
“TUMPS.”’—Some while ago I read a 
book by Mr. Alfred Watkins entitled ‘ The 
Old Straight Track,’ which sought to demon- 
strate that certain sections of ancient 
track were directed to follow undeviating 
courses suggesting an ultimate purposeful 
alignment upon one or more distant objects. 
I understand Mr. Watkins also produced an- 
other book on the subject of ancient sites in 
Herefordshire. I wondered whether this, or 
any work, has been compiled accounting in 
any way for the noticeable frequency of tumps 
or little hillocks abounding in Herefordshire 
and possibly parts of bordering counties. I 
gather that the word ‘‘ tump’”’ is almost ex- 
clusively used in this region to denote a raised 
platform of earth, usually having a flat top 
supposed to have once supported a castle, 
windmill, or other erection, but not neces- 





sarily of great elevation. I am under the im- 
pression that a castle tump is roughly distin- 
guishable by slight traces of a moated depres- 
sion encircling the base, resembling, to some 
extent, though larger than, a bell tumulus or 
barrow, This characteristic seemed to apply 
at Castle Tump, between Newent and Dymock 
(Glos. ). 

Tump Farm, near Upleadon (Glos.); Bag- 
piper’s Tump, near Mordiford ; Chapel Tump, 
44 miles west of Ross-on-Wye; Solomon’s 
Tump near Huntley; Castle Tump, Castle- 
morton furnish examples of its occurrence. 
The fact that the word Barrow is expressly 
used in Barrow Hill, 8.W. of Hasfield, Glos. 
suggests that no evidence need be sought 
to prove that tump or barrow were ever con- 
fused, or that the terms ever became inter- 
changeable. I believe somewhere in Hereford- 
shire there is a rather famous tump called 
Wormelow Tump. May I ask where it is, 
and what is known of it? 

Avan Bruce. 


[But ‘O.E.D.’ quotes from Kelly’s P.O. Guide 
to Herefordshire (1891): ‘‘ Tump is a peculiar term 
for barrow hills in the western shires . . . the 
eet at Bolston, Horne Lacy, and Hope Mansel.’” 
—Ep. 


OVECOTS AND COLUMBARIA. — A 


columbarium, a  columbary, pigeon 
house or dovecot is said to have been 
a usual appurtenance to a Norman 
Manor. 


Some years ago I made a pil- 
grimage in Herefordshire in order to see 
several noted examples of this interesting class 
of building which is perhaps more common in 
that county than in many others. One or two 
were of unusual construction, and half-timber 
work with gables, etc., seemed to be used. 
These, I imagine, would either represent re- 
building or later construction altogether. One 
at Bibury in the Cotswolds has been pictured 
as circular in shape; of stone with conical 
roof, dormer window, surmounted at the apex 
by what looks like a diminutive open cupola 
turret (of wood?) topped by a hip-knob. The 
entrance to the interior (where the nesting 
boxes would be seen) is through a ground 
storey doorway. This drawing reminded me 
of one I saw at Furtho, near Stony Stratford, 
and I believe the rounded form is more usual, 
and probably older, There must be a great 
deal of scattered material, records, drawings 
and photographs of such buildings extant, but 
it seems doubtful whether, apart from maga- 
zine or newspaper articles, the subject has ever 
yet formed the subject of a book. The dove- 
cot at Stewkley, Bucks, seen from the main 
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street on the right going toward Leighton 
Buzzard has been attributed to Queen Anne’s 
time, while a moated ‘‘ Pigeon House Farm,”’ 
at Rue Green, in or near the parish of Elders- 
field south of the Ledbury-Tewkesbury road 
prompts the question whether there jis a 
building there comparable with the examples 
at (I think) King’s Pyon, Garway, in Here- 
fordshire. 
QUERIST. 


RIDANOIRE AND ETRETAT.—A battle 

thus named was fought in which English 

or Irish troops were engaged. It was prob- 

ably in the eighteenth century and in the 

Marlborough Wars. What was the exact 

date of this action and what were the con- 
tending armies? 

Sayar. 


RIDINOIRE AND L’ARTELE. — An 
Irish Colonel was killed in 1709 at a 
battle named from these two places. Where 
are they? Did Irish troops take part and, if 
so, on which side? 
Savar. 


ANSION HOUSE.—I had long enter- 
tained a notion that the Mansion House 
in London was the only example of a Chief 
Magistrate’s residence in England so styled. 
The dictionary defines Mansion House as the 
house of the lord of a manor, however, and 
I do not know what facts may have contribu- 
ted to this imposing city dwelling being so 
called. I have before me a reproduction from 
a pen-and-ink drawing of the Mansion House, 
Doncaster, a strikingly ornate structure with 
classic pilasters on the second storey and sur- 
mounted by urns and an impressive group 
comprising a sculptured oval shield with sup- 
porters over the roof of third storey. I gain 
the impression that this,may be in some way 
associated with civic dignitaries, but it has 
escaped my notice when passing that way, 
and I have no particulars of it. ; 
Has any record been made of official resi- 
dences as well as administrative offices of 
mayors and bailiffs, such as guild-halls and 
town halls? : ; 
Since the chief citizen of a borough is 
understood to be, in most cases, a prominent 
resident or business. man, the establish- 
ment of any special residence does not seem 
clear, excepting, of course, in the metropolis. 
Again, very few places seem to have had Lord 
Mayors, and I believe that Doncaster never 
enjoyed that special but justly enviable dis- 
tinction. 
TURISTO. 


; MONUMENTS, OBELISKS, 
(clxxxiii, 136, 206). 


COMPLETE list of monuments, obelisks 

and other erections of a more or less 
unusual character, with their history, would, 
I imagine, fill many volumes. There is, for 
example, a book by C. S. Cooper entitled 
‘The Outdoor Memorials of London,’ pub- 
lished by the Homeland Association in 1928, 
which deals only with statues, memorials and 
memorial: buildings within a radius of 5 
miles of Charing Cross, but outside that area 
there must be many hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of such monuments. One has only to 
think of the innumerable war memorials of 
1914-18 to realise the immensity of the task 
of chronicing them, but even if the list were 
confined to older monuments it would still be 
a formidable task of compilation. Here, 
however, are a few references to serve as the 
basis of discussion : 

1. Barnet, Herts. In writing of the Battle 
of Barnet, 14 April 1471, James Thorne 
(‘ Environs of London,’ 1876) states that 
the site is marked by an obelisk, erected in 1740 
by Sir Jeremy Sambrook, which stands at the divi- 
sion of the St. Albans and Hatfield roads, but 
originally stood about 30 yards S., close to the 
Two Brewers. It was removed to where it now 
stands about 1840. 

2.-Black Dub, Westmorland. I notice in 
The Times of 1 Sept. 1942 an extract from 
their issue of Thursday, 1 Sept. 1842 which 
records that 
On Saturday was erected at Black Dub, between 
Crosby Ravensworth and Shap Wells, a_ rustic 
obelisk to commemorate the circumstance of Kin 
Charles II, with his Scottish Army, having din 
there and drunk of the waters of the spring on 
their march southwards. a few days previous to 
the battle of Worcester. This place is one of the 
most solitary and dreary that can well be 
imagined. . . 

Does this obelisk still stand andi if so, of 
what material is it made? The term rustic 
obelisk might lead one to expect an erection 
of insubstantial character. ; 


3. Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. To the 
north-west of the village, on the ridge over 
looking the Misbourne, at a spot anciently 
called the Crossways but now the entrance to 
the Chalfont Colony, there is a lofty brick 
obelisk (said to be 50 feet high) which Thorne 
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states was erected in 1770 ‘‘ in commemora- 
| tion of George IIT having been in at the death 
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of a stag at this spot, at the close of a long 
run. 

On Froggett’s map of. the Environs of 
London (1833) this obelisk is marked as Gott’s 
Monument, and the Rev. R. Bayne, in his 
‘Historical Sketch of Rickmansworth and 
the surrounding parishes’ (1870) says it 
was erected by Sir William Gott of Newland Park. 
He had been head gardener to George III, and 
was honoured with the friendship of His Majesty, 
who frequently hunted in the neighbourhood and 
was entertained at Newlands, and Sir William 
erected this monument on the extremity of his land 
where His Majesty could see it from his palace at 
Windsor. 

Lysons in ‘Magna Britannia’ (1813) 
states, however, that Newland Park was pur- 
chased in 1770 by Sir Henry Thomas Gott, 
who died in 1809. 

Can any reader give me details of the Gott 
family of Newland Park, which will help to 
identify the builder of this monument? I 
should also appreciate a copy of the inscrip- 
p> on the obelisk as this is now indecipher- 
able. 

4. Dunkilterick, Kirkcudbrightshire. At 
exlix. 86 (1 Aug. 1925) Str Herpert Max- 
WELL stated that the Rev. Alexander Murray, 
D.D., the son of a shepherd in the Galloway 
Hills, is commemorated by a lofty obelisk at 
his birthplace, Dunkilterick, a lonely moor- 
land on the road between Newton Stewart 
and New Galloway. 

5. Elkesley, near Retford, Notts. At 13 S. 
i, 370 (10 Nov. 1923) Mr. ToHomas WINDER 
has a note under the title, ‘Some Roadside 
Memorials’ concerning three stone pillars in 
the neighbourhood of Elkesley. 

6. Kingston Hill, Surrey. At 12 S. xii, 
431 (2 June 1923) under the heading ‘‘ Obe- 
lisk on Kingston Hill,’ Mr. Ret. S. PEn- 
GELLEY enquired the purpose of an obelisk 
“in the garden of a house high above the 
roadway near the top of Kingston Hill,’’ and 
stated that any inscription is illegible from 
the roadway. So far as I can see this query 
was not answered, and it would be interesting 
to know if this obelisk still existe, and if any 
explanation of its origin can now be given. 

7. Nibley Knoll, near Dursley, Glos. On 
this hill stands a monument to William 
Tyndale, the translator of the Bible, and in 
1936 on the occasion of the quatercentenary 
of his death, it was the scene of a commemora- 
ton meeting. Although traditionally of 
Tyndale’s kin, I confess with shame that I 








have not visited this monument, so perhaps 
some other reader can say what inscription it 
ars, if any. From an illustration I possess 








it appears to be a lofty obelisk-like tower, 
surmounted by a cross. 


8. Pole Hill, Chingford, Essex. This place 
which to-day is known for its association 
with Col, T. E. Lawrence, ‘‘ Lawrence of 
Arabia,’’ possesses an obelisk which Thorne 
says 


was erected by the Ordnance Survey and is main- 
tained at the desire of the Astronomer Royal. It 
stands precisely N.,.of the Transit-room of Green- 
wich Observatory, is used for occasional observa- 
tion and verification, and may be regarded as a 
visible representation of a portion of the “ Meri- 
dian of Greenwich.” 

This obelisk has the distinction of being 
marked on the 1 inch Ordnance Survey Map. 


9. Putney Heath, London, Thorne records 
here a curious story concerning an obelisk 
erected 


to commemorate the experiments of Mr. David 
Hartley (son of Dr. Hartley, author of ‘ Observa- 
tions on Man’), who built a house here, 1776, 
which by inserting plates of iron and copper be- 
tween double floors, he professed to make fire- 
proof. The experiments were many times repeated, 
and were witnessed by the King and Queen, mem- 
bers of both houses of Parliament, the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and excited very general 
interest. On one occasion several members of the 
royal family remained in perfect security in an 
upper room whilst a fierce fire was raging in the 
room under them; and the same experiment was 
many times tried by other parties. e trials were 
pronounced successful. The House of Commons 
voted Mr. Hartley £2,500 to defray his expenses ; 
he received the freedom of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany and the City of London erected this Obelisk, 
the first stone of which, as the inscribed on it re- 
cords, was laid by the Rt. Hon. John Sawbridge, the 
Lord Mayor, on the anniversary of the Fire of 
London. 


Does this obelisk still stand and can any 
reader give fuller details of Hartley’s method 
of fireproofing? The suggestion that plates 
of iron and copper, inserted between double 
floors, would make a fire-resistant partition 
hardly squares with modern knowledge, and 
it would be interesting to know the composi- 
tion of the floors, and whether Hartley was 
in fact using a primitive form of ferro-con- 
crete. 


10. Sandiway, Cheshire. At cxlix. 195 

(12 Sept. 1925) Masor J. Farrrar-BiakeE- 
BOROUGH referred to the Blue Cap inn at this 
place, which he stated was named after a fox- 
hound. He went on to say: 
There is (or was) a monument near the inn erected 
by the Hon. John Smith-Barry—an obelisk to the 
honour of Blue Can, which bears a tablet on which 
is inscribed ten lines of rhyme. 


11. Ilford, Essex. A monument of a some- 
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what different character to those mentioned 
above existed for many years in this town 
and was known as-‘“‘ Ilford Castle.’’ Mr. 
H. W. Scourfield writing in the Ilford 
Guardian in January 1914, thus described 
the origin of this building : 

The story of the building only goes back to the 
year-1765, a period when there was a craze all 
over England for constructing tombs on a large 
scale and in an eccentric manner, the ‘ Castle’ 
being the outcome of a desire to be in the fashion 
on the part of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Ray- 
mond, who then owned the mansion of Valentines. 
The Mausoleum, as it was and should now be 
called, consisted originally of a vault divided into 
fourteen apartments, semi-circular in plan, a chapel 
above the vault, and another room at the top 
where it was probably intended that the mourners 
should be supplied with refreshments. Internal 
alterations have sinc@jbeen made in order to make 
it fit to live in, but the outside has undergone but 
little change. When the structure was complete a 
dispute arose between Raymond and the Bishop 
over the consecration of the place, which resulted 
in the idea of utilising it as a burial place being 
abandoned, and it has ever since played a more 
prosaic and useful part as a dwelling house. 

This building was a well-known landmark 
in Ilford for many years, but gradually 
became ruinous and was finally pulled down. 
Can any reader give the actual date of demo- 
lition ? 

In its last years it was, I believe, used in 
conjunction with the P.L.A. Sports ground 
which adjoins the site. 

L. .M. W. 


In The Morris Owner and Nuffield Mail 
for August 1942 (published monthly by 
Morris Cowley Press, Cowley, Oxford), is a 
very instructive article, illustrated from 
capital pen or pencil drawings andi well des- 
cribed by the author, Mr. Chas. C, Harper. 

Writing from memory I can recall the Cob- 
ham and Grenville pillars, and the Wolfe 
obelisk at Stowe; Combe Hill monument, 
near Wendover (Boer War), all in Bucks; 
Hampden memorial, Chalgrove Field, Oxon ; 
Battle obelisk, Naseby, Northants; Notts 
and Derby Regiment (Sherwood Foresters) 
at Crich, near Matlock; Pelham pillar, near 
Brocklesby, Lincs. ; Dunstan pillar, between 
Sleaford and Lincoln; Wellington monument 
on Blackdown Hills, Somerset; Bridgewater 
column, Ashridge Park, Herts. 

Anglesey column, near Menai Bridge; 
Pelham or Yarborough monument, near Bem- 
bridge, Isle of Wight; Farley Horse monu- 
ment, on Farley Mount, near Romsey, 
Hants; column in Hagley Park, Worcester- 
shire, with statue of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales; ‘‘ Hill’? monument at Shrewsbury ; 

















Nelson pillar, Great Yarmouth; Admini 
Hardy pillar at Portisham, on the Dorsg 
Downs, near Weymouth; a monument to 
ping the trees in Hawkstone Park, ney 
Hodnet (Shropshire). 

There are also the Knill monument at § 
Ives, Cornwall; Penshaw monument like , 
temple near Chester le Street (Co. Durham), 
and one or two notable examples in Lance 
shire, one, I believe, called Stookley Pike 
near Todmorden, and another Turton Tower, 
with Dickens associations. The Battle of 
Otterburn, Northumberland, is commemo- 
rated by a stone inscription at the wayside, 

The Mail Coach pillar on the main road 
to Carmarthen through Llandovery is on the 
left hand side, and recalls a coaching acci- 
dent. I possess a postcard record. 

READER. 


LACE-NAME: ‘DIAL POST”’ (clxxxiii, 
138).—The following extract of a note by 
Mr. ALFRED Warkins at 12 S. xi. 415 (18 
Nov. 1922) (‘Place-names and Roma 
Roads’) may be of interest as providing a 

possible meaning for this place-name: . 
The ‘Dial Stone” on a ridge of the Black 
Mountains is an upright stone marking a track: 
way, and I find elsewhere ‘“ Dial Post,” “ Dial 
Hill” and “ St. Dials Farm,” all I think indicating 

points on trackways. 

L. M. W. 


I recollect that in Hilaire Belloc’s ‘ The 
Four Men,’ the author, discussing some 
earthbound sl jocularly observes “I 
would have him go haunt the dial pot 
road,’’ or words to that effect. It is evident 
that the dial post road here mentioned was 
intended as the one on the Horsham- 
Worthing Road, near Mr. Belloc’s Sussex 
home. 

There is a “‘ Dial Close’? between Cookham 
and Great Marlow [0.S. 1 inch 5th ed. 106). 
A large tumulus, known as ‘‘ Dial Hill” be 
hind the church at Great Kimble, near Wen- 
dover, Bucks, opened by the then vicar of 
parish in 1887. Ancient burial-place relic 
found (Kelly, 1911). Dial window panes in 
situ at Laycock Abbey, Wilts, and at Wir 
chester College (Country Life June 1942 xe. 
2368, p. 1095.) A. B. A. 


QNEINTON: NOTTINGHAM — (clxxxi. 

176, 236).—{Notintone, Domesday Book, 
Snotinton 1166, 1169, 1197 Pipe Rolls, Snam 
ton, Sneynton 1230 Pipe Rolls]. 0.2 
Snotinga-tin, ‘the tin of Snot’s people 
Cf. Nottingham. The place is close to Not 
tingham. 
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Nottingham:  Snotingeham, 
Book. ‘‘ The ham of Snot’s people.’’ The 
loss of S- is due to Norman influence). Ek- 
wall, ‘Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
Names.’ 


Domesday 


Ep. 


peel Y ARDS (clxxxiii. 137).—There is an 
article by G. Dru Durry on thirteenth 
century Steelyard weights published in the 
Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Antiquarian Field Club, vol. xlvii, 1926, 
and one by N. L. Roth ‘ Oriental Steelyards 
and Bismars’ published in the Bankfield 
Museum Notes (Halifax) 1912. 


Wigan. A. J. H. 


In the annual report (1900) of the Smith- |. 


sonian Institution, published in Washington, 
1901, there is a paper ‘On Ancient Besemers 
or Steelyards,’ by Herrmann Sékeland which 
isa translation from Verhandlungen der Ber- 
liner Gesellschaft fiir Ethnolgie etc. Berlin, 
1900, which traces the Steelyard from its 
known origin. 

The most modern book I know containing 
details and illustrations of Steelyards - is 
‘Weights and Measures,’ by James Roberts, 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, published by 
Chas. Knight and Co, Ltd., 227-239 Tooley 
Street, London, S.E., 1908. 

If your correspondent requires the inform- 
ation asked for for a definite and specific 
purpose and is not able to obtain a sight of 
the report of the Smithsonian Institution 
referred to, if he will communicate with me 
I will endeavour to assist him by extracting 
revelant details, 

PeTrer GRIFFITHS. 

2, Church Road, Yardley, Birmingham, 25. 


OOTPATHS AND ALLEYWAYS: 
DIVERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS 
(clxxxii. 206, 262; clxxxiii. 28, 115, 174). 
—I have certainly read Mr. Stracwan’s con- 
tribution to this discussion with great in- 
terest; but I am afraid that I am not quite 
convinced as to the identity of the Guildford 
“gates ’’ with the ‘‘ gate ’’ (‘‘ in its ordinary 
southern sense’’) in place-names such as 
igate. Gates, in the sense indicated, were 
not likely to have been hung across lanes in 
towns, however narrow, even though they may 
have been erected across country roads, per- 
haps when these passed from  encl 


land on to unenclosed—like ‘‘ moor-gates ”’ at 
the present day, or from one manor to another. 
On the contrary, I am now inclined to think 
that the Guildfor 

English word for ‘ 


‘‘ gate’? is the Middle 
a Tose’ hole, opening,” 











as defined in Skeats’s ‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary.’ Narrow lanes,-when they debouched 
on to a wide main street, and not least on to 
a street of the unusual width of the High 
Street at Guildford, would naturally be re- 
markable. at the point of junction, for this 
very element of narrowness; and the epithet 
thus bestowed originally on their termination 
would easily pass by attraction, to the lane as 
a whole, I should hestitate, as an amateur in 
these matters, to set myself in opposition to 
the authority of the English Place-name 
Society, did they pronounce a different 
opinion; but I do not gather from Mr. 
StRacHaN’s note that they deal specifically 
with the Guildford “ gates,’’ except so far as 
to point out that one of them is connected with 
an inn-name as early as 1536; unfortunately 
I have no immediate access to the relevant 
volume. Nor can I think, again, that the 
various ‘‘ gates’’ cited by Mr. Srracwan in 
connection with Colchester ‘‘ were really 
posterns.” ‘North Gate’? and ‘“‘ East 
Gate,’’ if they were structural gates at all, 
surely postulate, in such positions, something 
more important; nor is it credible that a city 
of the size of Colchester should have been 
possessed of actually nine posterns, when the 
totally walled city of Chester, and the almost 
totally walled city of York, had apparently, 
to the best of my knowledge, only two each. 
It is probable, indeed, that posterns were 
never numerous in English walled towns. Of 
those that, in fact, existed, some were of 
highly specialised character, such as the Kale 
Yard Gate at Chester, which was made to 
allow the monks of St. Werburgh’s Abbey, in- 
side the wall, to have access to their kitchen 
garden, outside the wall, and the postern at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which was constructed 
in order to give the Dominican Friars of that 
town a similar convenience; and such door- 
ways, it is evident from their peculiar nature, 
are not likely even to have been very common. 
Finally, may I suggest that these ‘‘ gates ”’ 
at Colchester were possibly of the same 
character as those at Guildford, i.e., narrow 
lanes, and that they got their name from the 
same source, namely the Middle English word 
for a narrow opening? 


Josernx E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


Reading through the newly published 
‘Report of the Committee on Land Utilisa- 
tion in Rural Areas’ (Cmd 6378, H.M. 
Stationery Office) I noticed the use of a term 





for a narrow urban passage which has not 
been recorded in this correspondence. 
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In referring to the layout of country towns 
the Committee write: r 

But if there was a picturesquesness there was 
often anything but charm in the narrow crowded 
gunnels and wynds which ran off the main streets 
= which the poorer classes of the population 
ived. 

The Committee responsible for this Report 
consisted of twelve persons, Lord Justice Scott 
being Chairman, and in addition there were 
two Joint Secretaries, so we cannot be sure of 
the word’s provenance, but presumably it was 
a familiar word to most of the Committee. 


L. M. W. 


A lane called ‘‘ The Alley’’ joins the 
Roman Road in the village of | Water] Strat- 
ford, and is probably part of a Roman way 
which ran past ‘‘ Stollidge ’’ (where there are 
traces of a ford), Radclive Buckingham and 
Foscott to the Watling Street. at Stony Strat- 
ford. (Paper on Tingewick read by Mr. Wil- 
liam Smart at the Tingewick Exhibition of 
Antiquities, 30 Nov. 1887.) 

Greenslands Slipe is a strip of land along 
the cart road from Hill Farm to the main 
road, (Hist. and Antiq. Water Stratford. 
John L. Myres B.A. Records Buckingham- 
shire vol. vii, No. 2, 1893, p. 117.) The use 
of the word slipe or slype in relation to land 
is probably unusual, though often found in 
references to monastic buildings, e.g. the 
slype to the infirmary, indicating a narrow 
passage or entry between walls from one part 
to another. 

The drainy way or drang, a term mentioned 
by your correspondent at last reference is 
parallel with the drangways at Exeter, in- 
stanced at first reference. 

Bux. 


HURCHES WITH A STEP DOWN INTO 

' THE CHANCEL (clxxxiii. 82, 134).— 
There is such a step down from the Nave to 
the Chancel of the Parish Church of Wis- 
borough Green, Sussex ; but this is due to the 
Chancel having been restored to its original 
level in 1937. while the Nave still retains the 
tiled floor built over the original surface when 
the Church was so unfortunately “‘ re- 


stored ’’ in 1868. 
G. D. JoHNSTON. 


I do not think that these are common; in 
fact, the only instance that I can think of 
at the moment is at the fine old parish church 
of Eastbourne, The prevailing medieval rule, 
I believe, was neither up nor down, but level ; 
though perhaps few examples of this have 
survived Victorian restoration: The whole 





subject, however, of church levels is of interest 
—almost worthy, indeed, of a small mono- 
graph; and, since this discussion has already 
wandered .a little beyond its original ambit 
(see ante p. 82), I may, perhaps, be forgiven 
for trespassing slightly further. Apart from 
steps up to the altar, which were presumably 
intended to lend dignity, the governing factor 
I suppose, was generally site conditions ; and 
this has led in some cases to astonishing 
results. Thus, at Burton Dassett, Warwick. 
shire, which is situated boldly on the summit 
of a hill, not only does the whole floor slope 
up from west to east, but there are also five 
steps up from the tower basement to the nave, 
three steps up in the nave itself, three steps 
more up from the nave into the chancel, and 
finally three separate flights of steps at the 
altar, consisting of two steps each. This 
gives a total of seventeen, which is probably 
unique; and in addition to this we have four 
steps up in. the churchyard to the west door- 
way. At Berkswell, in the same county, 
where the nave also slopes up from west to 
east, the nave floor is broken by a single step 
at two different points, whilst there are also 
three steps up into the chancel, though I do 
not know how much of this irregularity, if 
any, is due to the two crypts respectively 
below the east bay of the nave and the chan- 
cel (see below). At Steyning, again, in Sus- 
sex, six steps lead down from the huge south 
porch into the church; at Hythe we have 
twenty-two steps through the south porch up 
into the nave, and nine more up into the 
chancel ; at Alwinton, Northumberland, there 
are ten up into the chancel ; at Standon, Hert» 
fordshire, the altar is thirteen steps above 
the level of the nave; at Sompting, Sussex, 
there is a descent of four steps from the 
crossing into the south transept ; at Kingston, 
South Devon, six steps descend from the south 
doorway into the nave; and at St. Mary's, 
Guildford, we get a ‘‘ noticeable ascent from 
west to east, partly in the slope of the nave 
floor and by successive tiers of steps. » At 
Much Hadham, Hertfordshire, there is a step 
down from the south porch which is apt to be 
rather dangerous because of its compara 
tive inconspicuousness, although the (?) early 
eighteenth century text-painter, with um 
conscious humour—for he can hardly be ee 
posed to have intended it—has decorated on 
outer face of the adjacent doorway with t ; 
warning ‘ Keep thy Foot when thou goes 
into the House of God ’’! In a smaller num 
ber of churches, of course, steps up are due to 
the existence underneath of a crypt; 
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Winm- 
the north outer aisle 
(the Chapel of the Holy Trinity) at 
Horsham, Sussex, where the east bay 
is raised about five feet in order to accom- 
mcdate the (?) bone-house underneath it ; and 

ibly also at Berkswell (above). These are 
a few instances, collected almost at random, 
but they serve at least, I hope, to indicate the 
interest and complexity of the subject. 
Finally, may I point out that in Devon, 
where, except at the heads of the two estuaries 
of the Teign and the Exe, there is hardly a 
square mile of level ground, the site problem 
has sometimes been solved by a method that 
is perhaps almost peculiar to that county. 
Here the church is often built on an artifi- 
cially levelled platform, cut in the solid rock, 
so that at one end, or on one side, it rises from 
a kind of narrow trench. Unfortunately, at 
the moment, I cannot recall a single instance, 
nor can I discover —" in my notes; but I am 
pretty sure that the occurrence is fairly 
frequent, and perhaps especially in the 
South. Hams, the district between Dartmoor 
and the sea, 


as at Canterbury Cathedral, at 
borne Minster, in 


JosEPpH E, Morris. 


HURCHES WITH WELLS FOR ADULT 
BAPTISM (clxxxiii. 79, 143, 204).—The 
church of St. Mary in the Castle, Hastings, 
possesses an adult immersion basin. This 
(although not a well) is of marble and is fed 
from an underground spring, one of many 
such in the neighbourhood. The water has a 
very high mineral content. I am unable to 
give details of the history of this unusual 
church furnishing, but a leaflet was available 
before the War. 

The church itself is a Georgian structure 
built in the form of a semi-circle with a large 
gallery. 

EB. A. FREEMAN. 


LICE ARDEN (s.v. ‘The Harcourts of 
Lapworth, Baddesley Ensor, and Poles- 
worth, co. Warwick ’) (clxxxiii. 135).—Mr. 
W. Harcourt-Batn names Alice, daughter of 
Osborne de Arden, c. 1165, as a maternal an- 
cestor of William Shakespeare. Is there any 
evidence of this connection? In 1557 John 
Shakespeare (father of William) married 
Mary, youngest daughter of Robert Arden or 
Ardern, a well-to-do farmer in Wilmecote and 
Snitterfield. Robert (who had died in 1556) 
is supposed, and quite reasonably so, to be 
Robert, son of Thomas Ardern of Wylmcote, 
who is named in a grant dated 1501. Bio- 
graphers (without apparent grounds) make 
Thomas a son of Walter Arden of Parkhall 








in the parish of Curdworth (20 miles to the 
north). Surely he is much more likely to 
have been a descendant of ‘‘ Robert Arderne 
of Snyterfeld,’’ who joined the Gild of the 
Holy Cross, Stratford, 1440-1, and sat on 
coroner’s juries in 1443-4 (K.B.9). He ranked 
neither as armiger nor gentleman, and may 
have been yeoman or husbandman. Halliwell 
Phillips (ii. 366) notices him as bailiff of 
Snitterfield. His parentage has not been 
determined. 
C. L’Estrance Ewen. 
31, Marine Drive, Paignton. — 

ILLIAM HAYLEY, 1745-1820 (clxxxiii. 

110).—The 3rd Earl of Albemarle, 1724- 
1772, married Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Miller, of Froyle, Sussex. The name of Hay- 
ley does not occur in connection with the 
Miller family in any of the Baronetages which 
I possess, but Anne Miller had many Sussex 
relatives, the Farringtons, Peacheys and 
Gothers of Chichester, and the Elsons of 
Groves, Sussex, and the Challens, of Oving, 
in the same county. Lady Albemarle’s 
brother, the Very Rev. Combe Miller, was 
Dean of Chichester in Hayley’s time. 


P. D. M. 


HE CONDUCTOR’S BATON (clxxxii. 
221).—I would refer Oxy Stick to Dr. 
Percy Scholes’ article on conducting in his 
book the ‘ Oxford Companion to Music.’ In 
this article Dr. Scholes points out that the 
practice of conducting with a baton is very 
old—in the fifteenth century choirs were 
directed by a leader who held a roll of paper 
(called a “ Sol-fa ’’) or a short stick. Though 
other methods have also been used and for cer- 
tain periods in certain places have superseded 
it, the baton has at no time been universally 
abandoned. 

With regard to the use of the baton in 
Germany, Dr, Scholes in the same article, 
says “‘in a picture of the organ loft of Bach’s 
church of St. Thomas, Leipzig, in 1710 (thir- 
teen years before Bach came there), we see a 
gorgeously bewigged personage, probably 
Bach’s predecessor Kuhnau, wielding a roll 
of paper... In Walther’s Musikalischer 
Lexikon (1732) we see a similar group.” 

Spohr did not so much introduce as re- 
introduce the baton in this country. Quoting 
Dr. Schoes again, ‘‘ When Spohr came to 
direct the London Philharmonic Society in 
1820 he found that he was supposed to use 
his violin and its bow, and moreover, to share 
the responsibilities with a pianist playing 
with the band; he insisted on the abolition, of 
the pianist and conducted from the desk with 
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a baton and this~seems to have been the first 
instance of such a proceeding at any orchestral 
concert in London.’’ 
BERNARD REDDING. 
North Harrow, Middlesex. 


GTOCKS, PILLORIES (élxxxiii, 169).—In 

the records of the Hustings Court of 
Lyme Regis which extend (with inevitable 
gaps) from 1309 to 1835, stocks, pillories and 
cucking-stools (but not whipping-posts) are 
mentioned frequently. The cucking-stool is 
first spoken of in 1499, and in 1598 a widow 
and her daughter were threatened with it for 
‘scolding and abuse of words.’’ The stocks 
seem chiefly to have been used as a punish- 
ment for drunkenness, and there is a case in 
1726 when one delinquent actually broke out 
of the stocks. The stocks are now in the Lyme 
Museum and are made of heavy solid wood. 
It need not be supposed that most cases where 
these punishments were applied can have been 
even spoken of to the Court of Hustings. In 
fact, the real reason why they are so 
frequently mentioned is that the Court Leet 
‘* presented ’’ the Corporation for not keeping 
the apparatus in proper order. 

C. WANKLYN. 


Remains of a set of stocks having ten holes, 
apparently ‘‘ accommodating ’’ five prisoners 
at a time, have been recorded as being in the 
Gatehouse at Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwick- 
shire. A little movable platform on wheels 
with six hole stocks has been noted at Much 
Wenlock, Shropshire, said to be similar to a 
movable set until recently in Cardiff Museum 
that came from Cowbridge, Glamorgan. I 
have a photograph of stocks and pillory com- 
bined in Ipswich Museum, which. closely 
resemble those still in situ at Coleshill, War- 


wickshire, 
RECORDER. 


LACE-NAME; “THE CATERING- 
PATH (clxxxi. 162, 191).—‘ O.E.D.’ ex- 
plains Cater, Catercross, Caterways, Cater- 
wise, Cater-cornered, as all meaning diagon- 
ally. 

I believe that these explanations have been 
made for want of better information, and in 
doing so the word ‘‘ Cater”? has unfortun- 
ately been terribly strained. 

There are really only two words “ cater ”’ 
in our language, one derived from the French 
achat, and the other from the Latin quatuor. 
The expression ‘‘ cater-corner’’ has no con- 
nection with either of these. It is a lingual 
deterioration of ‘‘ Kit-cat Corner.’’ When 
the original Kit-Cat Club (which got its name 





—_—_—_.., 


from Mr. Christopher Cat (the cook-steward 
of the club) was removed from London, to 
wards the close of the eighteenth century to 
Tonson’s Villa, at Barn Elms near Putney 
(probably Barnes) Sir Godfrey Kneller was 
good enough to paint some 43 pictures for the 
walls of the villa, The walls and their angles 
were very irregular and he so arranged the 
sizes of the pictures that they neutralised 
the awkwardness of the angles. From that, 
many persons got the desire to have the awk. 
ward angles of their houses so treated, and 
such pictures became known as ‘‘ Kit-Cat pic 
tures ’’ or ‘‘ Kit-cat-corner’’ pictures. Then, 
from this, any camouflaging of an angle by 
the ‘“‘un-square”’ setting of a picture was 
called ‘‘ Kit-cat-cornering ’’—make the corner 
arrangement ‘‘ Kit-Cat’’ which became in 
course of time corrupted into ‘‘ cat-catter,” 
and then, for short, ‘‘ catter.’’ Hence “‘ catter- 
corner.”’ The further corruption _ into 
‘* cater-corner ’’ has doubtless had something 
to do with the confusion with the standard 
word cater with which it has no connection. 
C. D. 
AGPIES: VISITS TO GARDENS FOR 
FRUIT (clxxxiii. 168).—In the ‘ Hand- 
book of British Birds.’ (Witherby, 1928) vol. 
i, p. 27, the food of this species is detailed 
by the late Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain, as: 


Mainly insects (Coleoptera and larvae; Lepidop- 
tera, larvae; Trichoptera (caddis-fly pupae), etc.) 
also small mammals (young rabbit, rats, field- 
mice), birds (young wood-pigeons, chicken, black- 
birds, thrushes, etc.), and eggs of game-birds, 
thrushes, blackbirds, and small birds; Mollusca 
(slugs and snails), worms, ticks, etc. Vegetable 
matter, wheat and oats, acorns, nuts, beechmast, 
fruit (apples, cherries, plums, etc.), peas, potatoes, 
and berries. Has been known to attack sickly or 
injured stock and even donkey; as well as eating 
carrion. 

HucGuH GLADSTONE. 


MUSICAL GHOSTS (clxxxiii. 87, 142).—A 
choice specimen was reported in the 


Daily Express of 21 March 1938: 


At least four people have heard the phantom 
choirboy of Didling, a tiny hamlet in the Sussex 
Downs near Midhurst. His voice has been heard 
among the blackened oak beams at the east end 
of the thirteenth century church there. 

The vicar, Rev. W. W. Whistler, told me_that 
he has heard the phantom singer three times. When 
he first went to the parish six years ago he was 
told that a voice was heard on rare occasions Mm 
the roof, but thought nothing of the story. 

“One Sunday evening I heard the voice myself, 
a high and beautiful treble that might have be 
longed to a trained cathedral choir boy,” he said. 
_ “Since then I have heard it twice. Most defin- 
itely the voice has not come from any one singing 
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in the church, so what the explanation is I cannot 
understand.” 

It may interest Mr, THropore BEesTERMAN 
(see last reference) to know that the ‘‘ con- 
certed attempt ’’. to clear up the mysteries of 
Lilleshall Abbey (ante p. 87) was arranged 
for the beginning of October 1932. The flood- 
lighting—presumably interior—was to last a 
week. One of its chief objects was to facilitate 
the search for the entrance to the imagined 
subterranean passage. It was undertaken 
by the West Midland Joint Electricity 
Authority. 

W. W. G. 

A tradition is current that on clear moon- 
light nights the chanting of solemn offices by 
the monks of Bolton Priory in Wharfedale 
may be heard by those who chance to approach 
the ruins after nightfall. This story, recorded 
in print, was told to a visitor here less 
than ten years ago, 

A 


REST WORD: FRITH (clxxxiii. 87, 

148, 176).—To instances of this word in 
laceenames can be added Fright Woods, 
Slatary, Kent, and other " Frights “ in 
the county, where ‘‘ frith’’ has taken this 
form. In Surrey it should be looked for as 
“Thrift.” (See ‘ English Dialect Dict.’, s.v. 
Frith. ) 

W. W. G. 


The road from Derby to Matlock traverses 
the neighbourhood of an old forest, Duffield 
Frith, which, according to a survey taken a 
year or two after Eliaabeth ascended the 
throne, was found to contain no large trees 
other than oak, 

Fritham Plain, Hants (ante), is men- 
tioned by Rodgers (‘ English Woodland,’ 1941, 
Batsford 52) as containing neolithic barrows 
that have been excavated. 

A. B. A. 


“POUR CORNERS” (clxxxiii. 136).— 

Those who knew the Upper River at Ox- 
ford towards the end of the nineteenth century 
will remember the skittle-alley in the long 
waterside garden of the Trout Inn at God- 
stow. The game played there, though called 
skittles, was the same as that described by 
P. D. M. Players had the choice of two 
cheeses, but only the heavy one would up- 
set the four pins (also massive, and almost 
unsplinterable) at a single throw. They were 





set up in diamond form—one, two, one—and 
the feat was accomplished by hitting the fore- | 
Most pin near its top and ricocheting to the 

side of the next one so that each knocked | 


over another. The last time I visited the 
Trout, nearly ten years ago, a process of 
smartening the place for the motorists who 
had replaced its boating clientile had con- 
verted the shed into a tea-room, but I think 
the skittles and cheeses were still lying about. 
The ‘ English Dialect Dict.’ quotes ‘ Four 
Corners’ for Kent only. If the game was 
native to the Eastern Counties; as I gather 
from the query, it may have been introduced 
at the Trout by the landlord, Mumby, a name 
pointing to a Lincolnshire origin. There was, 
however, a family so-named in Abingdon 
about a hundred years ago, which might or 
might not have been the same. 
ae 


LD WEDDING CUSTOM (clxxxi. 121, 
279).—Whether this is Irish or not, it 
was practised in the North of England, prob- 
ably in Northumberland according to the con- 
text; and Northumberland had _ early 
Christian connections with Ireland—too early, 
perhaps, for stockings. 

When the bride is undressing, she hands one of 
her stockings to a bridesmaid, to throw among the 
assembled wedding-guests. The person on whom 
the stocking falls will be married next. (Grimm, 
. bras Mythology ’ p. 1825, quoting ‘ Brockett,’ 
p. ’ 

Another version, references the same: 

Bride and bridegroom, at the end of the wedding, 
sit down on the bridal bed in all their clothes ex- 
cept shoes and stockings. Each bridesmaid in turn 
takes the bridegroom’s stockings, stands at the foot 
of the bed with her back to it, and throws the 
stocking with her left hand over her right shoulder, 
aiming at the bridegroom’s face. Those who hit 
will get married soon. The young men do the 
szme with the bride’s stocking. 

W. W. G. 


PESTILE (clxxxiii. 138).—The lady had 

eaten the leg of a lark. ‘‘ Pestle (1). A 
leg of an animal, generally of a pig. A pestle 
of pork is still in common use. . . Pestell of 
flesshe, jambon, Palgrave (1480-1554). A 
pestle pie is a large standing pie, which con- 
tains a whole gammon, and sometimes a 
couple of fowls and a neat’s tongue, a 
favourite dish at County fairs, and at Christ- 
mas feasts.’’ Halliwell, 1820-1889. Dict. 
Archaic and Provincial words: 

HERBERT SouTHam. 


QOUTH LANCASHIRE AS CHRIST’S 


CROFT  (clxxxiii. 166). — Eastwood 
(‘ History of Ecclesfield,’ 360, 545-7) in deal- 
ing with the hamlet of Butterthwait, says 
that at the end of the sixteenth century its 
‘* Hall was inhabited by a branch of the wide- 
spread family of Carr; the occupier at that 
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time being Richard Carr, the same, it is sup- 
posed, as ‘Old Carr’ whose sayings and 
prophecies, after the style of Nixon and 
Mother Shipton, were thought worthy of being 
collected and printed after his death.’’ The 
parish register has this entry of his burial 
‘‘ Richard Carre, de Butterthwet, senex, 
sepult 30 Dec. 1601.’’ The following is the 
Yorkshire counterpart of the one quoted from 
Lancashire : 

And well is that mother’s son, 

That lives between the Darwent and Don. 

For between the Darwent and Don 

Shall be the safest place under the sun; 

For when all England shall be aloft, 

Hallamshire shall be God's croft. 

When Hunsal’s banks are plown and sown, 

Then Little England hold thine own. 

As'to which county has the prior claim, I 
will not venture to decide. 

E. G. B. 


HASHISH (clxxxi. 119, 193).—This plant 

appears to derive its peculiar active 
properties, as a dangerous drug, through 
climatic effects. The parts employed in Asia 
and South America, for intoxication, are the 
leaves and resin. In East Indian bazaars the 
product sold as Gunjah consists of the plant, 
dried and pressed, just after flowering. A 
second product; known as Bang, Bhang, Sub- 
jee, or Sidhee, consists of the larger leaves and 
capsules, without the stalk. The residual 
exudation, from the leaves, stems, and flowers 
is named Churrus, or, in Britain called Indian 
hemp resin. To partake of this poisonous 
drug, addicts either smoke or swallow it. At 
first its effect is usually cheering, causing 
the addict to laugh, sing, dance, or commit 
various extravagances of behaviour. Some- 
times the effect is catalepsy or madness. In 
Mexico the drug is known as Marihuana, and 
being illegal, the sale is carried on sub rosa, 
under the risk of heavy penalties, but the 
huge profits made, enables the traffic to con- 
tinue making victims. 

A recital (similar to De Quincey’s ‘ Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater 1822’) appeared 
in 1857, entitled ‘ The Hasheesh Eater, Being 
Passages from the Life of a Pythagorean .. .’ 


8vo. 372 pages. Wx. Jaccarp. 
TOOLS OF REPENTANCE (clxxxi. 106). 


—A special seat, or pew, set apart in 
Scottish parish churches, for the expiation of 
such offences as drunkenness, evil speech, 
lying, immorality, etc., where the evil-doers 
had to appear and remain during public ser- 
vice. The offender was attired in a long robe 
of sacking, or a white cloth. For minor 





offences the period of ‘‘ cleansing ’’ was one or 
two Sundays; for major crimes several diays. 
Formerly, it was customary for the minister 
to add a public rebuke, but during the nine. 
teenth century this was altered to private 
reprimand. 

In some northern churches a low stool was 
laced in front of the pulpit, to be occupied 
y anyone needing censure. At the end of ser. 

vice the offender had to stand on this stool to 
receive the parson’s rebuke, while facing ‘the 


pulpit. Wm. Jaccarp, 


HRASES FROM COLMAN’S ‘ HEIR. 
AT LAW’ (clxxxi. 218). — ‘‘You can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear”? is cer: 
tainly older than the opening years of the 
nineteenth century. It existed in other var- 
iants, such as ‘‘ You can’t make velvet of a 
sow’s ear,’ ‘‘ You can’t make a good shaft 
from a pig’s tail,’’ etc. I opine it will be 
found in Nicholas Ling’s * Politeuphuia: 
Wit’s commonwealth . . . 1653’ (or in the 
earlier edition), which is not at hand to con- 
sult. It is also likely to be found in George 
Herbert’s ‘ Outlandish proverbs... 1640,’ 
and in his ‘ Wit’s recreation . . . 1640.’ 
Wm. JacGarp. 
{‘ The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs’ 
gives Howell’s ‘ English Proverbs,’ 1659, for “ You 
will never: make a Sattin purse of a Sowes éar,” 
and Ray’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1670 for ‘“‘ You cannot make 
velvet of a sow’s ear,” and “ You cannot make a 
horn of a pig’s tail.”"-—Eb.] 


K RIEGSPIEL (clxxxiii. 167).—Theé modern 
military equivalent of the Kriegspiel is 
the sand-table, adequately described by its 
name, and used in many kinds of indoor 
tactical training. 
Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


TOLSEY : BOOTHALL (clxxxiii.. 84).— 
The ‘‘ Crowded Tolsey ’’ at Bristol, ‘“ The 
only place in England beside the capital 
which could market unaided the goods which 
its merchants brought home,”’ is alluded to 
in a chapter on the means of life circa 1660 
in ‘The England of Charles II.’ by Arthur 
Bryant, 1934, p. 147. This building must have 
been a big. business centre to have attracted 
crowds, I assume, apart from the possible 
transaction there of routine civil affairs, legal 
matters, etc. Evidently a sort of market or 
exchange for Bristol, at the time of the Res- 
toration of Charles it had carriers who 
‘‘ supplied all South Wales, the South West 
and Western Midlands with sugar, wine a 
tobacco.”’ (Ibid.) 

TURISTO. 
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The Library. 


Greece. By Stanley Casson. Oxford Pamph- 
lets on World Affairs. (Oxford University 
Press, 4d.) 

Venizelos, _ By Doros Alastos. (Lund Hum- 
phries Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 

Greece in Peace and War. By D. Caclamanos, 
(Lund Humphries Ltd, 9s.) 


ANCIENT Greece, the homeland of the in- 
tellect, a place of legends, an excitement, 
holding the imagination with the rumour of 
great poetry, an art capable of animating 
even the dreary galleries of museums and the 
dusty plaster of casts; and since then, an 
atmos se of revolution, the messier aspect 
of Balkan politics, the shabby detail of lesser 
diplomacy ; for most of us was not that rather 
our impression of Greece, until little more 
than a year ago? And then: something hap- 
pened. ‘‘ Once again,’’ in the words of Presi- 
dent Koryzis, ‘‘ Greece has been called upon 
to give the world an example of human dig- 
nity and to show a terrorised Europe, which 
appears to have lost the meaning of civilis- 
ation, the significance of national honour and 
liberty.’’ We read of those incredible victories 
in the passes of Albania; Greek soldiers win- 
ning victories amid the intolerable cold with 
“nothing warmer than a rifle and an intense 
love of liberty ’’; of the coming of the Nazis; 
of British troops fighting by Thermopylae and 
Corinth ; the swastika flying over the Acrop- 
polis; the stormy name of Crete... 

Stanley Casson was probably among the few 
who were not surprised, If his first thoughts 
of Greece were as an archaeologist, if he can 
write so vividly of the Greece of the past, 
it is perhaps because he knows and as inti- 
mately likes the Greece of to-day. He knows 
not only the wars of Philip of Macedon, but 
also the Macedonia of 1914-18, of 1940-42. 
He knows and he can communicate that know- 
ledge. Those who expend a modest and meri- 
torious fourpence on his pamphlet will have 
their reward. Not only will they lose that 
contented ignorance of the concerns of others 
which is so native to England that it might 
well be called a part of the British heritage ; 
they will meet a lucid and enlivening exposi- 
tion of a tangled drama, the vividness of 
actuality. They will not only have been told 
that Greece is alive and what that life is like : 
they will feel it. Not that Greece is simple, 
no simpler to-day than when she first en- 
dowed language with the word “ paradox ”’ 
or Aristotle analysed the dangerous intellect 
of Athens. That cool remoteness commonly 





associated with things ‘‘classical’’ had no 
more part in the Hellenism of Pericles than 
in that of Byron or the days of Metaxas. For 
the Greeks themselves as for other men the 
‘* Greek idea ’’ has always been seismic. Mr. 
Casson is a devoted and observant friend. His 
calm sentences are a line drawing in 
miniature, For. the chiaroscuro, the 
colour, the sound, the colour of men’s 
voices, the changing expression of the 
living features, it is necessary to turn 
to Doros Alastos’ admirable ‘ Venizelos.’ You 
may at first vaguely finger the book, with 
dim memories of a desire to ‘‘ know more ”’ 
stirred by the name, Within two pages you 
will find this no book for leisurely reading. 
Venizelos was and is the great controversial 
name of Greek life, of Mediterranean politics, 
the pulse of the ‘‘ Greek idea’’: and he was 
not a Greek. He was a Cretan, as effective 
for other men as that other Cretan, El Greco. 
Few thrillers can compete with this study by 
flashlight of this Cretan, ‘‘ patriot, states- 
man, revolutionary,’’ with his ‘‘ Leonardo 
smile,” this man who kept to his seventies 
the ‘‘ swift, sinuous vitality and movements 
of a cat’’; this scholar, this politician, who 
was idealist, cynic, man of action, dreamer, 
subtle and simple, insurrectionist and con- 
servative, refugee, national hero, excommuni- 
cated, adored, the nerve centre for fifty years 
of love and hate, the mighty shadow animat- 
ing Greek bitterness and resistance to-day. 
M. Alastos not only tells us how Venizelos 
stirred Greece; he makes his reader feel like 
a Greek. Here is a detective story written in 
the facts of history, the threads of its solu- 
tion in the hands of fate and God. M. 
Alastos communicates pre-eminently that pre- 
eminent quality of Eleutherios Venizelos: 
excitement. He excites, he rouses the mind, 
almost as potently as he roused Greece. . . 
to ardour and loathing. 
He taught us nothing, but our soul 
Had felt him like a thunder-roll . . . 

That would be no more just to Venizelos 
than, indeed, it was to Byron. Venizelos 
taught Greece a great deal; how to fight 
phylloxera and how to fight the Turks; to 
make laws and to try to keep them, and also 
how to fish in the troubled waters of the 
murky struggle for power of the Great 
Powers: the road to prosperity and the road 
to disaster alike. But this power of being 
felt, that controversial aspect that no time 
can still, he: shares with Byron; shares with 
Byron, of whom M. Caclamanos writes so 
greatly in. his collected volume of essays, 
“Greece in Peace and War.’ 
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M. Caclamanos’s essays, particularly those 
on Byron, are felicitous reading. M. Cacla- 
manos does not belie his own words: “ for 
me history is a goddess worthy of a pure and 
constant devotion.”’ This devotion is percep- 
tive as it is deep. But the impression that 
gives so high a quality to his volume is more 
than the peculiar interest of his themes. It is 
something in the author; something that 
belongs intrinsically to the Greece of which 
he writes; something that vibrates through 
even the darkest pages of M. Alastos’ ‘ Veni- 
zelos,’ and some of them are dark enough: it 
is something more easily felt than defined, 
controversial, faulty, magnificent: the thing 
we call “‘ civilisation.”” Barbarous they.may 
be, savage in word and action; the essence 
of these three books is that the Greeks are not 
barbarians. That singular light that first 
kindled the name of Athens ie still about 
them. The story of Greece is bloodstained, 
tragic enough, never more tragic than now. 
But it is the story of men who know “ the 
meaning of civilisation.’”’ Witness that pro- 
blematical figure John Metaxas, Metaxas the 
admirer of totalitarianism, the tyrant, the 
Fascist: but also the Greek who ‘‘ when he 
rejected the Italian ultimatum in the early 
hours of that fateful October 28th became a 
national hero . . . and entered history as a 
good European.’’ M. Caclamanos’ volume, 
like his countrymen, can also ‘‘ show the 
world an example of human dignity.” 


Antonio Machado. By E. Allison Peers. 
(The Taylorian Lecture, 1939.) (Clarendon 
Press 1940, 2s.) 


LIKE most Spanish men of letters this 

eminent lyric poet was loyal to the Re- 
public during the recent rebellion. He died 
at sixty-three, a few days after crossing the 
Pyrenees. It was in February, 1939, and 
‘though the hardships of his flight may 
have hastened his end,’’ Professor Peers as- 
sures us that he was already in frail health 
before the troubles began. Poets, in these 
days, are even more likely to be on the un- 
comfortable side of the barricades than Pro- 
fessors, and may more easily be forgiven. As 
in the case of Shelley or William Morris the 
ranks of Tuscany have raised a cheer. 

The body of this lecture is a commentary 
on Machado’s poems, with admirable and 
abundant quotations. ‘‘ It would not be too 
much to say that he synthetizes in his work 
the spirit of the ’88 generation, the most 





valuable part of the techniqué of Spani 
modernism, the reactionary inspiration of tha 
post-modernist phase sometimes called nove 
centismo and the guiding principle of the 
literatura de vanguardia.”’ We think it would 
be altogether too much to say. me 
The brothers Machado together with their 
father ‘‘ Deméfilo,’’ who did so much for falk 
lore and! folk-song, would provide matter 
an entertaining study, They show surprisi 
differences in temperament and outlook 
have a common humanity that deserves to 
rescued from the pedantry of a thesis. 


Osituakry: JAMES WILLIAM 
FAWCETT. 


James William Fawcett of Satley, co. 
ham, was for many years a regen con 
butor to ‘N. and Q.’, writing chiefly” 
genealogical subjects. He was the son’ ©: 
farmer, and was born on 14 April 1867 
Brancepeth, co. Durham. From the villag 
school he obtained a scholarship to the Mod 
School in Durham city, whic ommeeey 
to a present-day secondary school. He had 
extraordinary gift for languages, and c 
speak 33 different languages when he was 2 
but it was the spoken tongue which interes 
him rather than the study of philol 
When he was 19 he qualified for 
position of Spanish interpreter at Malta: 
the Intelligence Department of the Im : 
Service. He remained in the govern 
ment service for 17 years, and acted a 
interpreter in the High Courts of Justice im 
Spain, Italy and Egypt. He worked for Lord 
Kitchener personally for 7 years, her 
rank of bimbashi or major. In 1895 he retired 
from government service, and spent 7 years im 
the Kennedy district of New South Wales, 
when he was Chief Stipendiary Magistrate, 
In 1902 he returned to England and _to the 
district of his birth, living first at Consett 
and later at Holly Cottage, Satley. 
greater part of his time and energy 
devoted to local history and genealogy, He” 
was a member of the Society of Antiquariams 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and a frequent come 
tributor to the local press. 
Although his health had been failing 
some time, his last illness was brief. He ¢ 
on 20 March 1942, Mrs, Fawcett, who 
vives him, has generously given his papers al 
indexes and many of his books to the Bl 
Gate Library and the Society of Genealogi 
of London, 
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